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PREFACE. 

< 

THE prefent century has had the advantage 
of difcovering the ruins of three ancient 
towns, covered by the eruptions of Mount Ve- 
fuvius, and of having what they contained laid 
open to the infpedtion of the curious, who by 
thefe means have obtained a vaft field for the 
gratification of curiofity, and of that inextin- 
guifhable thirft of knowledge, which is one of 
the principal charadteriftics of rational beings. 
Thefe towns were Herculanium, Pompeii, and 
Stabia. 

The city of Herculanium, firft fufFered by an 
earthquake, which happened on the 5th of Fe- 
bruary, in the year 63, and continued to wafte 
the neighbouring country during many days. 
Pompeii was entirely fwallowcd up, great part 
of Herculaneum was reduced to ruin, and the 
reft fo (battered that it muft have fallen, had it 
not been repaired after the people had recovered 
from their fright. Sixteen years after this acci- 
dent. 
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dent, on the firft of November, 79, in the firfl 
"year of the Emperor Titus, Hcrculaneum, was 
totally overwhelmed by an irruption of Mount 
Vefuvius. Uncommon heats, and many (hocks 
of an earthquake, had been felt for fome days, 
accompanied with a noife like thunder, not only 
in the air, but under the ground, and upon the 
fca. This noife, which feemed to be the groan 
ot Nature, increafed in a moment, like a cry ex- 
torted by fome fudJen pang 3 and there iffued 
from all the apertures of the mountain, a prodigi- 
ous quantity of ftones and afhe?, which were 
thrown to an incredible height. Thefe were 
followed by a ftream of fire which fpreaji like a 
flieet, and a. thick fmoke, which totally inter- 
cepted the light of Heaven, and produced an 
unnatural night of tremendous darlcnefs, which 
the flames of the Volcano in a manwr rendered 
vifible. With the fire iiTued an aflonifhing 
quantity of cinders, aflies, and ftones, which 
filled not only the air and the earth, but the fea. 
Pompeii which had juft been rebuilt, was to- 
tally deftroyed, and was. buried with Stabia and 
Hcrculaneum, under the lava of Vefuvius. 

The dreadful circumftances which attend the . 
deftrudtion of thefe cities, arc worthy of being 
. prefixed 
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prefixed to a work which treats of the antiquities 
they contained, fince thefe melancholly events 
were attended with a circumftance that will be 
of advantage to mankind. By their being thus 
overflowed by the lava of Vefuvius, they were 
locked up and fecured from the ravages of the 
Goths and Vandals, v^^ho deftroyed moft of the 
veftiges they found of the arts, and were preferved 
through a long feries of barbarous ages for the 
improvement of very diftant times. By their 
being thus fecluded from public view for near 
feventeen hundred years, by the hand of Provi- 
dence, it feems as if they were referved by the 
Omnipotent Difpofer of all things, for the inftruc- 
fion and improvement of the prefent century, 
in which the arts arc cultivated throughout all 
Europe, and are gradually rifing to perfcdion, par- 
ticularly in this kingdom, where a gracious Prince 
has taken them under his peculiar prote(5lion. 

. The ftudy of antiquities is one of the moil 
pleafing, and the moft inftrudive of thofe in 
which the curlofity of man can be engaged. 
Thefe are of the greateft confequence in eluci- 
dating hiftory, .particularly fuch antiquities as 
thefe, which afford a diftindl knowledge of the 
furniture, domeftic utenfils, facred velTcls, paint- 
ings, _ 
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ings, ftdtutcs, intaglios, feals, &c. found at Her-' 
culaneum, many of which are amazingly beauti- 
ful, and fupcrior to any antiquities before diP- 
covered. By thefe difcoveries we are introduced, 
as it were, into the age in which the ancient 
Romans flouriflied j and enter more minutely 
into their public and domeflic life. 

At the time when the above cities were dc- 
ftfoyed, the arts flouriflied, and were carried to 
the greateft height. The cities of Italy were 
cmbelliflied with the works of the greateft mafters 
of Greece, and contained the moft finiflied and 
moft perfeft works in painting, ftatuary, and 
engraving of feals 3 works that will ever be the 
admiration of mankind, and are worthy of being 
tranfmitted as models to be carefully ftudied by 
the artifts of all future ages, wherever there is a 
defire of carrying the arts to the utmoft perfec- 
tion. This renders the prefent work both inte- 
refting and highly neceflary at the prefent time^ 
when by the ftudy of nature and her fineft mo- 
dels produced by the ancients, our artifts are ex-- 
crting all their abilities to arrive at perfection. 

After all, thefe antiquities afford the moft 
ftriking moral reflexions to the mind of the con- 
templative I 
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templative ; when we confider that the objedb 
here exhibited belonged to the mighty empires 
of Greece and Rome, long fince deftroyed, and 
were part of the furniture of the ancient Ro- 
mans, fo celebrated in hiftory, and of their 
towns ; we fee the tranfitory glory of all earthly 
objed:s, that Empires, however firmly founded^ 
and that cities, however embelliflied, are like 
man, fubjedl to mortality, and liable to diflblu- 
tion. This thought naturally humbles the mind 
in the duft, and we learn to know our own in- 
fignificance, the vanity of our .pretenfions, and 
the futility of all earthly glories. 

'. The Ahh6 Winckclman, the learned author 
of this work, acquired a very great reputation, 
by his various refearchcs into the Grecian and 
Roman antiquities. Being at Vienna in the Year . 
1768, he met with a moft honourable reception 
from all perfons of diftindion, and was particu- 
larly loaded with favours by the Emprefs .Queen, 
who amongother prefentsgave him three valuable 
gold medals, which had the impreflion of the 
late Emperor Francis, of her imperial and royal 
Majefty, and of the reigning Emperor, which 
.foon after unhappily proved the caufe of his 
death ; for arriving at Triefte in order to return 
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by fea to Rome, he was murdered in the chamber 
of the inn where he lodged, by a pafTenger, who, 
defiring to fee the three medals, while he was' 
opening the box in which they were contained, 
threw -a cord with a rtinning knot round his 
neck; and the knot flopping at the chin, hegave 
him feven ftabs with a knife. Thus, to the 
regret of all Europe, died this ingenious and 
learned gentleman on the 9th of Auguft, 1768, 
by the hand of a villain, after having been dif- 
tinguiflied not only by his learning, but by his 
candour, his love of liberty, and the moft amiabU 
virtues. 

This work, was originally written in Ger- 
man, the Author's native language, and the 
Tranflator begs leaves to obferve, that he did not 
take upon him to tranllate it^ till he had long 
Waited for fome indications of its being under- 
taken by a better pen, though in point of faith- 
fulneis he flatters himfelf that none can exceed 
him. 
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LETTER, m- 



SIR, 

AS I had the honour to accompany you 
in the tour, you made from Rome to 
Naples, during the carnaval of the year 
1762, I thought it would not be amifs to com« 
tnit^Q writing fome obfervationsqnthecuriofities, 
we faw in the Royal Cabinet of Portici 5 as well 
• to help your memory in regard to what appear* 
ed to you inoft worthy of notice, as to dired: the 
^ eyes of other travellers, whofe fhort ftay may 
not permit them to examine every thing with 
fufficient attention. 

I had, in my firft tour to Portici, as good an 
opportunity as I could wifli for, to examine 
thofe precious remains of antiquity -, the king 
having been moft gracioufly pleafed to give or-* 
ders, that I fhould be ftiewn every thing it 
was lawful to fhew, and in the moft convenient 
manner. Accordingly, I made the beft ufe I 
could of fo fpecial a favour 5 fpending, for two 
months together, whole days in this rich repofi- 
tory, Befides, fir, you know, that, during our 

B three 
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three weeks ftay at Naples, I went almoft every 
day to Portici, where M. Camillo Paderai, tibe 
ia9hisifit'4sfifi]^s niy intimate friend, took a 
particular pleafure in gratifying my curiofity; fo 
that, had the Cabinet been my own, I could not 
have more minutely examined every thing it 
contained. 

I makp no dpubt of your receiving this letter, 
with iiiaX kiqanefs, of which you have given me 
fo many proofs ; and, therefore, fhall not confine 
myfelf to the ordinary bounds of one ; a liberty, 
which, I flatter myfelf, you will be the regdier to 
excufe, as the particulars I intend to treat of are 
-jequaiiynewand intei;ie&ti)g;»ndit isyQu, the|iub« 
iicixiuil thank foor my difcu^og them j fince if is 
im jour Bccouot ^Qiie i ijiaye m^crtaik^n to do it. 
. As it isimpolSJWe fqr jnp ft) %i^ qf cvsp- 

^ thing* r&ail moteni myfelf tyW» if«»k- 
iBg of ^at is moft FQxipiM. I (h^l) <evie» p^s 
vsiter m fileoce thofe fDbJQ^^t whi^ | hfive d^ 
j^eady iaaiutted, in ^t fwtoimY JH^prjfqffSe 
jirts smcmg the jin^ie^ti^'^ whWb ffcUttei to 
.the mm^ paintings, nod ilatue^ f(¥ju)4 inithis 
Cabinet. I (hall fometime; pttf ^ ww}^ Wt^lt-* 
ten by the kamed M- MprtQFjpm, prQfcflor 
i)f Greek in the cath/edrgl feminaiy dFKapljBS, 
rndtlcd Be Kegi4 Itkc^ C^^Uamr^. Thi^ 
gentleiiian obtained lie^y^ io writ^ or ^ aatiqup 
iila{)difh in Bronze^ preferFed %t Pfil4ici» ^^ 
tVrludi was found, befoiteib^ pcel^fit irorks f<>r fti^f- 
jEimiaing die ruiru cf Hercuflsne^iin were itmlpr- 

• This work, which was printing when ^r. Wi^kl^man wrot^ 
tbis letter^ has open &nc€ piil.itifli( 
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taken* This ftand-difh is of an octagon 
form> with a Pivipity incfufted, in filvcr 
on each of its eight fides. Thefe Divinities, 
Hit aut^loir has been pleafed to take for fo many 
planet? ; andf loth tp lofe fo favourable an op- 
portunity to difpW his erudition, has tliencc 
latfQphed out into that Vaft ocean of literary dii^ 
qujifitipQSf the mythology and aftrology of the 
aqcM^njt j^eathctis, Nothing efcapes him, that 
cao be j!liid coticerriing the pens^ ^nd inki 4nd 
writings^ and books> of the ancients. But^ hav- 
ing h94 ^ misfortune of injudiciouily, and even w 
ijidecently, criticifiog the refpedable Ma2;occhi; Y 
a man of eighty » and/for polite learnings the orna- 
meat of Itdy^ hP was ordered to flop the work, 
wh^n this lajl ih^f^t was in the prc^^s j and not 
let any qq# fee it put of his own houic.This work, 
however, I have had the pleafure of perufing; 
and i (hall occsifipnally mention the obfervation? 
I have noufde on it, and tl;^ corre&ions I think 1% 
iUnds iji nee4 pf* It is » large Quarto, of 734 
p9geS| wi^ ^ ^dyertift^ndcnt, fome a4ditioi}9, 
^Iui thf^ ?ery circumilantial tables containing 
88 p^es. ' 

In tjjfs let^^ I p^Pppfc to treat, 

Firfif Of the places overwhelmed by the aih$9 
9A4 )»v^ 4ifph^gcd by Mount Vefuvius. 

i^econdfyf Of the catafbrophe itfelf. 

TAfrdfysf Of ^e cafual difcoveries of thofy 
^QpSf aj)4 the methods tak^n to get at, and. dif« 
ifliCWfther, them. 

P$tfr$l4y and hjilyt I &^ communicate my 
obfervatipns oq ^e things that have been fovnd 
ij^ them* 

Ba PART 
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PART I. 

f 

I Am firft, therefore, to inveftigate the pofition 
of the feveral places buried by the eruptions 
from Mount Vefuvius ; fuch as Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, and Stabia, This is the more neccf- 
fary, as it will give me an opportunity to cor- 
red: the errors of feveral authors who have 
written on the fame fubjedl. Such as deiire 
more ample information may obtain it by con- 
fulting other works, well known among the 
learned, in which thofe matters are more large- 
ly handled. 

' Herculaneum, according to Strabo, ftopd 
on a point of land projedling into the fca, and 
cxpofed to the African wind (ScirocoJ. . The 
word ctxjct can no more fignify a promontory in 
the paffage, where he gives us this fituation of 
Herculaneum, than in that, where he ufes it 
to exprefs the three points of Sicily. I, there- 
fore flatter myfelf with having hit upon the true 
meaning of this word, fo much miflaken both 
by ancient and modern writers, in confequence 
of their knowing fo little of the nature of thofe 
places which it was employed to denote. We 
muft, however, except Cluvier, who was too 
clear-lighted, not to take proper notice of this 
blunder in the ancient poets, who, fpeaking of 
the three Points of Sicily, reprefent them as fo 
many Promontories. The fhore near Reggio, ia 
Calabria, is as low as the oppofite part of theSici- 
lian Ihore, where Pelorus flood; there being 
no mountains within fome miles of it. The 

word 
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word ax^ , therefore, fignifies, what the Italians 
call Capo. For inflance, they call Capo d'AnzOy 
the fpot on which the ancient Antium ftood, 
which, certainly, is no Promontory, but a low 
and level fhore. As to the Promontory of 
Circe, which i3 fituated between the place we 
have been fpeaking ofandTerracina, being a high 
rock, it is not called Capo^ but Monte-Cir cello. 

This remark, and the explanation occafioned 
by it, are extorted from me by a doubt of M. 
Martorelli's concerning the paflage of Strabo. M, 
Martorelli, it feems, taking the word ax^x, ac- 
cording to itsufual lignification,forapromontory, 
isfor concluding, that the text of Strabo is wrong, 
iince the ancient Herculaneum could not iland on 
a promontory ; and thereupon, without further 
ceremony, fubftitutes fictx^y to in^oLv. Thus, 
he tranflates qfoov^lov fJLocTc^dv e^oy, oppidum in ipfa 
littoris longituaine Jitum \ confidering the word 
as abfolute, and a real fubftantive ; a thing with- 
out example. Accordingly, he has not been able 
to fupport this his correction by any one fingle 
paflage. He thinks it fufficient to alledge, that 
this mode of fpeech is well known to the firft 
fmatterers in Greek. Yet I, who hope I may 
be allowed to confider myfelf as fomething bet- 
ter, cannot recoiled: my having ever met with 
the word [AutK^G^ in the fenfe attributed to it by 
M. Martorelli. 

The fliore, on which the ancient Hercula- 
neum was built, extended, like a point of land, 
into the fea ; that is to fay, it was a Cape. Such 
is the opinion of Strabo, who does not, by any 
means, pretend to fpeak of a Promontory. This, 

B 3 even 
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even now, muft appdr obvi6U8, oh t b^i^ vic# 
of the fpot. For Portici and Refinai both builf 

K above the city of Hercqlan^ufn^ are almoil on i 
level with thi^ fea, whofe (h<)rc i$ here flit and 
fandy, It is not poifiblc, therefore, thit the 
ancient city pf Herc:vilaneum ihoiil4 Have cvar 
flood on an eoiipence; coniideripg, especially, 
how deep it lies under the prefcnt wrfa^e of the 
earth in this place, Its theatre is pow more 
than one hundred palms undc^r grpupd ^ gnd ac-^ 
cordingly, they hav<^ b^en obliged to cut out 
qnc hui^dred fteps, for the cohyeniency of thd 
workmch employed in it. Th^ beautiful pave*^ 
ment, which conftitutes ope of the principal or-r 
naments of the Cabinet, in whiph the ciiriofities 
dug out of the ancient Herculaneum ^e tirefervrj 
ed, was difcovered at the depth of no left tnan one 
hundred Neapolitan palms. This pavement was 
found'in a little open building (fuch as the Ita-^ 
lians call Loggia Jy on a kind of baftion, raifed 
five and twenty palms aJ)ove the furface of the 
fhore. 

Hence it follows, that the feg has rifen great- 
ly. This may appear 4 very odd opinion : but 
we have here, as well as in Holland, fufficient 
proofs of \t. The fea, on the coafts of Holland, 
is evidently higher than the i^ijoining landi 
which could not jiave been the cdfe fornierly j 
. for as human induf^ry had not then fet any 
bounds to the fea, it Would have been impoiiible 
to cultivate that p|:ovince. It will, perhaps, be 
objedtcd, that the ancient Herculaneum might 
have funk in the earthquake. JBbt il^ii obtedtin 
^n is deftroyed by the flill ert^ pofition of the 

build- 
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lings which compofed it* Bdides, Inkotf 
does not tell U5,that the eruption, by which dxis 
place was overwhelmed, was attended with any 
earthquake fufficient to account for the fwallow^ 
ing up of a whole city. And, though fuch a» 
event were not only poilible, but the thing had 
really happened, it mufl have preceded the er^ 
ruption, lo as to prevent the ames from cover- 
ing any thing. On thefe melancholy occafioasf 
the earthquaKe never follows the eruption. 

We fee the moft evident proqfs of this eart 
]y and great rife of the fea, and hs fucceeding^ 
fall, on the columns placed in the porch oS 
the temple of Efculapius, or, according to 
ibme, of Bacchus, at PuozzolL This building 
ftands, and has flood time out of mind, on at 
pretty coniiderable eminence at about fifty paces^ 
frbm the fea, which, in ancient times, muflf 
have entirely overflowed it. In faft, not ori*« 
ly the columns lying on the ground, but even? 
thofe ftill ftanding, have been honeynjombed by 
an oblong kind of {hell-fi{h, whofe (hells are ftill 
to be found in them : a circumftance the mott 
furprifing, as thefe columns are of the hardefb 
Egyptian granite.* This kind of fliell-fifh is call- 
ed Dadylus, from J^<t xtuAoj, the Greek for finger; 
becaufe it refembles the finger, in fliape, lengthy 
and thicknefs. We muft, therefore, fuppofe, thair 
thefe columns lay long enough under water to 

^Some perfonsy who have icrupuoufiy examined thefetolnmiiSff 
atirin, that they are not of Granite. But, though they ihottld iMty 
the circumfliance of their beinff thus worked into to a certa&( 
heiftht, as provinff their inuncrfioft to that heigKt io fea wimr« 
Am be very Airpn&ng, 

af!bcd 
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afford the Da<fJ:ylcs an opportunity of work-i 
ing their way into them. This fifh, in its ten- 
der and naked flate, forces itfelf into feme 
opening in the ftone, where it breeds a fhcU ; 
and with it keeps continually turning about, the 
water rendering the contiguous fides of the hole 
fmooth and flippery, till it has obtained its full 
fize; when finding no ifiue, it is obliged to 
remain where that period of its exiftence over- 
takes it. One or another of the five fingers may 
be introduced into thefe holes, which are fo 
finely polifhed, that it ' would be no eafy 
matter to do it as well with any of the inftru- 
ments now in ufe for that purpofe. What 
is ftill more furprifing j the marble pavement be- 
fore the temple is, in. many places, covered with 
fand left there by the fca. This place being, and 
having been time out of mind, as I have already 
obferved, at fome diflance from, and fome height 
above, the fea, it is plain, that the fea muft have 
retired from, and funk below, it. Heave others 
to account for this event. The faft is certain. 
For my part, I mean no more than barely to de- 
fcribe things as I have found them. 

The word (p^ovplov, employed by Strabo, in 
fpeaking of Herculaneum, and which is nowufed 
to fignify a Fort, or what the Italians call Cqfiel/o, 
might induce us to believe, that this was an in- 
confiderable place ; a thing by no means recon- 
cileable with. the nature and quantity of the 
buildings and other things difcovered in it. 
Befides, Diodorus ufes the fame word in fpeak- 
of Catania, well known to have been in his 
tim? a large city. Among thefe difcoveries, 

nothiflg 
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nothing proves better the grandeur of Hercu- 
laneum, in point of extent and populoufhefs^than 
an infcription importing, that it contained no 
lefs than nine hundred houfes of entertainment^ 
fuch as we call taverns. I fhall give^ in the 
fourth part of this letter, an infcription put up 
to give notice, that one of thefe houfes was ta 
be let. Now, the city, which contained thefe nine 
hundred taverns, and which moft of the ancient 
writers called Hercti/anum, is called by Petronius > 
Jierculis Porticum c. 1 06 i and hence is derived \ 
its. modern name Portici. 

Till the difcovery of its ruins, no one had hit 
upon the poiition of the ancient Herculaneum. 
The learned Camillo Pellegrini *, thoroughly 
verfed in the hiftory and geography of this coun- 
try, placed it on the fpot where now ftands Torre / 
del Greco; and, confequently, two miles further \ 
than it really is, on the road to Salerno and Pom- J 
peii. He grounded this conjecture, on a very 
equivocal tradition of fome infcriptions having 
been found there, which in his opinion could be 
only referred to Herculaneum ; and then con- 
cluded, on mere hear-fay, that the iituation thus 
laid down by him was not to be called in queir 
tion. 

The name of the town Refina entitles it,like« 
wife, to fome remarks. This place, in a manner, 
joins Portici, for there is nothing between 
them but the king's country feat : that part 
of the jftreet which ftretches from that feat to- 
wards Naples, being called Portici^ and the reft of 
it, on the other fide, Refina. Some imagine, that 
thelatter derives its name Refina from the Villa 

Retina 

? Dif dclla Compan. fclic. p. 319 
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Retina mentioned by Pliny, juiiior, in the letter, 
in which he defcribes the eruption of Vefuvius, 
and gives an account of his uncle's death* Mo({ 
writers, howevef , place this Villa under the Pro-» 
montory of Mifcnum i artd that becaufe Pliny 
fays, in the fame letter, that the Roman fleet, 
which ufed to be ftationed in the port of Mi- 
fenum, then happened to be at anchor near th* 
/ilia Retina. Fbr my part, I cannot form to my- 
fclf any idea of a Villa fituated under a Promon- 
tory. That we are fpeakirig of ftood at the foot of 
mount. Vefuvius, as Pliny exprefsly affirms. Bc^^ 
fides, as Mifenum lay twelve Italian miles ffom 
Vefuvius, the dangers, to which the (hips arid 
tbofe on board them were expofed, could never 
have been fo great, as thcfe defcriptions makd 
them ; for it is no where affirmed, that Naples, 
Puozzoli, Cum«, or Baias, all fituated bet^^eeni 
Hcrculaneuto and Mifenuni, fuffered on the oc-* 
cafion. 

M. Martbrelli, who difcufTes this diffichilty, 
in his work on the Re^ia TBecA *, riot coritdrtt 
with derfvittg R^fina froriti Retinai, is, urine- 
cciflarily, for cOiycdirig th^ paiTagc. He thinks, 
fhit wd n6t Ctify ndiV, but ought to read Petma, 
that is to fay, Fi/la retina ; and he places this 

courtti^ feat near Hereukftium. l^apirius Paetus, 

C^icefO's friemf, iiaid One hereiafadtits, as appears 
By two of Cfcerb'* letftfets f , Papirius Paetus 
tiras of Pompey's fztiyi arid this vras one of thtf 
6ppolite party's ftiotiHssf for ^ijttog his efFeas, 
irtiong *hitb, it isf proBstbfe>. tficy reckoned hi^ 
Villa. Mw S^artorelli even pretends, that it wasf 

confifcatstf 

^]^ag- 368. t Ad AXU L. 14. cp. 16. cpsj. 
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(rbnli£batic4 hy Cefaf ; fhSf ^ utidfir this cmpttor^s^ 
fucceflbrs, it became a ficf dF ihe ihipefial 
chamber ; sind that in procefs off titne» dpecially 
at the period we are fpeaking of, fome vcffeh 
belongit)]^ to th# Mifenum neet ufed to lie at 
anchor before it. This conjedure is not, per- 
haps, very far fetched ; but, then, it might nave 
yery well been fpated. 

The ancient ^a of Pompeii is about twelve 
miles from Naples, arid feven from Portici. 
Pompeii lies in the road leading to Salerno, 
which road runs through theTorre deirAnnun- 
ciata, M* Reimarus, therefore^ in his remarks 
upon Djon Caffius *, muft be greatly miftaken 
in regard to the pofition of Pompeii, as he places 
it between Portici and Torre del Greco ; fined 
the diftance between thefe two places does not 
exceed two Italian miles* He is again miftaken, (/ 
when, in the fame place,he affirms, that Pompeii < j 
ftood where we now fee Caftellamare and Stabia, 
an error borrowed by hixti from Ibme other 
writers -ft A good map will be fufficient to give 
the reader jufter notions of the matter. No- 
thing can be more ridiculous than M. Martor- 
elli's derivation of the word Pompeii. He makes 
no fcruple to derive it from the Hebrew word 
n^fl DIB OS faivill{e%. He,likewife,derives the word 
Herculaneum from K'^p iTin Frcegnans igne\ 
Stabia from i^DB? tnundare ; and Veiuvius from 
^^yt 121 Vhi ignis ^ as Mtbna is called in Hebrew 
a furnace, wJhiich word (ttilUtt) is often employ- 
ed by Daniel. Thus, men of letters, for the fake 

of 

^P»ge 1096, t Holften. ad Cluver. % p. 5660 
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of advancing fomething new^ are often fatisfied 
to renounce common fenfe. 

This town^ according to Strabo, was the 
common Mart of Nola, Nocera^ and Acerra ; 
goods being brought to it frOm die fea by the 
river Sarno. We cannot, therc^c^e, conclude 
from this pafTage^ as Pellegrini pretends, that 
Pompeii lay near the fea, and at the Qiputl) 
of that very river ; and that, if the ruins of 
that place have been found at a diftanc from the 
ihore, it is to the throes of mount Vefuvius 
we muft attribute it. 

A Capitol has been difcovcred here. Rycki- 
ms *", who colled:ed the names of all thofe places^ 
which, in imitation of Rome« had ered:ed build* 
ings of this kind, has, however, omitted Pom* 
peii. This capitol, and the vafl: ruins of an 
amphitheatre, are Co many proofs of the gran*^ 
deur of Pompeii. The amphitheatre is a large 
oval flru£ture fituated on a rifing ground. Its 
lower circumference on the infide, meafures three 
thoufand Neapolitan palms. It had twenty four 
rows of feats ; and could, it has been calculated^ 
hold thirty thoufand perfons, fo that it mufl 
be much more fpacious than that of Hercula* 
neum, as I fhall prefently dcmonftrate. Nay, 
this fuperiority appears by a bare view of the 
two buildings. Seneca tells us, that this place 
was almoft entirely deftroyed byan earthquake un- 
der Nero ; and hence fome authors have conclud- 
ed -f-, that there is an anachronifm, in what Di- 
on relates concerning this amphitheatre and that 
of Herculaneum. This hiftorian, who, in fpeak- 

ing 

f dc Capit, C, 47. t Difc. 2. p. 327. 
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ing of the firft errUption of Vcfuvius recorded ia 
hiAory^ and which happened under Titus, fays> 
(fuch at leaft is the meaning generally attributed 
to him) that the prodigious quantity of afhes 
belched out by the mountain buried the two 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii ; and that» 
whilft the inhabitants of the latter happened to 
be affembled in their amphitheatre, Pellegrini, 
who thinks he can difcover in the pafTage fo cit- 
edy that this accident muft have been equally 
fatal to the amphitheatre, cannot, however, 
agree to thefadt. He cannot conceive, that, in a 
place already deftroyed, fo vaft an amphitheatre 
could have been built in fo ihort an interval 
of time, as that between the reigns of Nero and 
Titus. Tillemont ♦ mentions the fame fadt af- 
ter Dion; andmentions it as grounded on relati^ 
ons of undoubted authority. M. Martorelli^ 
without citing Pellegrini, or taking any notice of 
his doubts, feemsto be of the fame opinion j at 
leail, there is nsjELfon to conclude it, from the 
correction he is for making in the relation of 
Dion* .He maintains, that we may read in his 
paflagc -f- TaWjj9 inftead of aurw; in which cafe, 
the amphitheatre of Herculaneum would be the 
amphitheatre here meant. This opinion of Pelle-*' 
grini is not altogether improbable- Dion, who 
wrote under Cdmmodus, and confequently a 
long tiihe after the event he mentions, might 

• Hift, dcs Emp, dans Titc. 

f Dio, p. 1095. 1. 39 Edit. Reiman Keu «rpo0>«r» (rtfpat afjti^ 

have 
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have bfen eafi^ mjiftaken* It 19 evident^ wer0 
the thing pfOYisd^ the conti^on of M ar torelli 
would h^ cxs^i and agreeable to thp ordinary 
rule$ of fpeech. Bp^j fhpuld it be ^e, that the 
araphitheiitFe of HercDlaneuni was covered with 
afhesi at a t(me it was crowded with fpeftators^ 
hotv coinesit to pafs^ con(iderii|g the fpacfoufnefs 
pf itithat there ha9iu)t beeo fouadal^pgle hijimao 
hone therein^ wh^eas fonfie hupiai) ikclcton^ 
have been found 9ft Stabia^ that were very well 
preferved' 

Stabia, fprmffly fallie4i w the plural, Stabl©^ 

^ was filiated at a i^ greater diftance fromVefuvi^ 
Uis^thanPompeiii but not on the fpot where now 

AandA CafteU^maret ay duvier jj^etends^ Cafn 
tfUamafe ilaod^ on the fea^ihpref whereas Sta- 

bto» fti:cQrdi0g tp Qal^eni lay af the diftance of 
pight ftadia or fur}^g$ from it. )t lay on the 
fpot now occupied by Qragnano ; which agrees 
yery weU with the dU^apce aiSgned it by Galien« 
This town wai dsi^oyed hy Sylla^ in the war 
Mainft the Marfi; ^d, i» the days of Pliny, no- 
thing was to be few Pn the fppt where it for^ 
imdy fi/mn(k^4f b\}t fpme eountry feats. 
, Further on, towards Sorreptp, and near Pra- 
yano^, ibme fiftbterraneous apartments wcredif- 
COTerpd, aboAit five years ago, but the works 
upon thism were di&ontinue^ to avoid the ne-^ 
fcflity of increafing the number pf workmen. 
The opening into them has been, therefore, wall- 
ed up, and the digging into them poftponed to 
another time. 
- PART 

* This phce is called Malano in the map prefixed to the fiift 
T0I. of the raintiugs of Herculaneum, 
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AS to the fecond article, viz. the Deftruc- 
tioQ of the pkces I am fpeaking to 
ypu of, I have not undertaken to prefent you 
with the hiftoiy of them from ancient writers. 
2 n^jall only endeavour to give you an idea of 
jthem from fpch obfervatipns, as I myfelf have 
had an opportiinity of making upon them* . 

It was not by the lava, or fiery ftream 
g( melted ^ones^ that Herculaneum was RrUt 
overflowed. I( was firft covered by the burn- 
ing a(he^ belched forth by the mountain^ » 
and neyt by torrents of wjtter^ which toY 
the $t(he$, that firft feU on it^ added all thofe^A 
that fell on the mountain itfelf 1 and left the 
vho^ upon this wretched city. The firft iUk^s 
w?jre fo W» that they fet fire to the heanis of 
fhe buildings, which were, ^cjcordingly found \ 
hwnt to 4 coa}, as likewife the corn and other \ 
vegfstahles. Thefe torr^nts^ it «ippears<i didj 
^pt diredt their eojiirie towK^ rompeiiandj 
gjt^bia ; for. in thefc two pl^CM, ^yfry thing ^ y 
is povered with a Ught ^pd of 9^pii, eaJl^ ;^ 

Pf^amont^, B^dtf, it i9 impti&hk^ ^ajt th^ / 
I»v^ ibpuld flow to fqgre^tadjiHfice. Aocordr \ 
ingJy* every thing WW fovad much hsmr p^^f 
f^rved in thefe two pl^es^ thsa in He^cukr 
neum. After this laft h^d been covered with k 
(howers of aihes, and delpged with torrents ; 
of water, there broke out fiery ftreams of lav*. \ 
which, rolling flowly. fpread over the for- [ 
fuer by degrees^ and formed a kind of cruft over 1 

it. 
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it. In the terrible eruption of 1631, which 
had been preceded by a calm of one hundred 
years, the afhes were like wife followed by a 
lava^ 

There is reafon to believe, from the fmall 

number of dead bodies found in thefe places, 

that the inhabitants had time to retire* Not a 

O fingle fkeleton has been yet found at Portici, at 

\ Reiina, or Pompeii. At Gragnano, or Stabia, 

•Xindeed, there were found the bodies of three 

Women, one of whom, a fervant, no doubt, to 

the other two, was probably^ carrying a little 

-wooden box, which was found lying by her, 

^rid which on being touched, fell to duft. The 

two others had gold bracelets and earnings, 

which are to be feeil in the cabinet. Hence we 

may account for nothing having been found but 

fbme gold medals, feme engraved ftones, and 

very little rich furniture ; for the inhabitants, 

before they withdrew themfelves, took care 

; to fend, off their liioft valuable eiffeAs. Accord- 

I ingly, moil of the houfes appeared almoft nak- 

! cd. Ir^ one apartment, the workmen met with 

ap iron-box thrown down on the floor j which, at 

firft fight, they hope^ might contain fomething 

•valuable enbughto entitle ^ them to a handfome 

reward' -for their difcovery; but, on opening, it 

.proved'enipty. The flight of the inhabitants of 

li^cmpeii was Very precipitate, as may be judged 

I by the great quantity of heavy houfliold furni- 

j turc dug up at ibme diflance from the houfes, 

] and which, in all probability, they thought it 

befl to abandon for their own fufety. 

From 
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From the fearches made into the laft of thefe 
|)laces k appears, tint the eruption of VefuviuSi 
by which it waa entirely deftroyed, was the on- 
\y one it had fuffered by, though the anci- 
•ents had buj very flight notions of any fuch ca-* 
lamity 5 theit fufpieions being founded on no-* 
thing but the fcoria, with which the mountain 
was covfered; They might, however, have ea- 
illy attained a greater degree of certaihty in that 
refped:. Strabo concluded, that Vefuvius was 
once a Vulcano^ from its afliy foil, and from its 
caverns filled with ftones^ which, befides being 
of the fame colour, looked as if they had been 
calcined. Diodoriis juft fays, that on it are 
found marks of an ancient conflagration. As to 
Pliny, though he loft his life by the eruption of 
Vefuvius, and fpeaks in two places of the moun-* 
tain itfelf, he makeis no mention of its former 
fires ; fo that he appears to have been equally 
ignorant of its nature. The fl:rongeft proof* 
in favour of my opinion is^ that all the 
ground, on which the town of Pompeii ftands, iS 
burnt, full of fcoria ; and, in fine> what they now 
call Terra difuoco. This Gircumft:ance alond 
taiight have convinced thofe, who have opened 
the earth hereabouts for the purpofe of buildings 
that Vefuvius, in very remote times^ committed 
great ravages in thefe placies. What is more^ 
the fl:reets, both of Herculaneiini and Pompeii^ 
are paved with great lava fl:ones> eafily diflin- 
;uifhable from other marbles and hard flrones^j 
\y being of a particular mixture exhibiting 
little white fpots on ^ greyifli ground, thd 
feature or which feems to have efcaped the notice 
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of the ancients. One only of thefe ftones, two 
Roman palms and three inohes broads has been 
drawn out of Herculaneum, to be placed in the 
cabinet of Portici. It would not have been bc- 
lide Father de la Torre's purpofe, in his defcrip-** 
tion of Vefuvius, to ciite the lava pavement found 
in thefe fubterraneous places* This circumftance, 
too, might alone have convinced him, that the 
modern lava is not harder than the ancient. 
Father de la Torre * reafons well ; but his pre- 
jtiiifes are fometimes contradid:ed by experience. 
The pieces of lava employed in the buildings of 
Pompeii fufficiently prove, that there have been 
eruptions prior to the reign of Titus. 

PART IIL 

HAVING afcertained the fituation of the 
places buried by the eruptions of Vefuvi- 
us, arid fhewn in what manner the calamity 
happened: I fliall now proceed to give fome 
account of the difcoveries made of thefe places 
from time to time, down to the prefenti 

There have appeared, on opening the earthy 
manifeft traces of difcoveries, or rather fearches, 
having been made prior to thofe lately under- 
taken at Herculaneum. Thefe ancient fearches 
are laid down in the map of the fubterane- 
ous cities, drawn up by the king's ' orders, and 
which I have had an opportunity to examine^ 
They confift of galleries fcooped out with 
much labour, which indicate the objeft o£ 
them fo plainly, as not to leave room for the 

leaft 

♦ Stor la del Veiavio, c. 5. §. liz. p. 98. 
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leaft doubt concerning it ; but they, at the fame 
time, leave no hopes of the moderns ever be«* 
ing able to dilcover all, that the mountain has 
overwhelmed^ There is ail infcription^ which, 
feems to indicate thefc ancient iearches. It hasi 
been already printed, but the light it throws ori 
the fubjecSt before us will excufe my giving it iti 
this place; 

SIGNA TRANSLATA EX ABDITIS 

LOCIS AD CELEBRITATEM 

THERMARUM SEVERIANARUM 

AUDENTIUS SiEMILANtJS V. C. COT^. 

CAMP- CONSTITUIT. DEDICARICjUE PRECEPIT. (dcj 

CURANTE T. ANNONIO CRYSANTIb V. P. 

Fabretti, who firfi piibliflied this irifcriptioii 
from a manufcript*, and vvho explains It in his 
notes +, owns, that he does riot underfland the 
firft words of it. Ma:iocchi || niakes the fame 
confeflion; he pretends, that the baths here 
mentioned are thdfe begun at Rome by Septi- 
inus Severus, and finifhed by Antonius Cara- 
calla, his fon arid fucceflbr. Hence it is, that 
thefe baths, which were fofnierly, arid are ftill^ 
called Antonidna^ aire likewife niore commonly 
called the baths of Caracalla. Nobody could 
tell where this defcription had been originally 
difcovercdji till M. Martorelli found it at a ftatii- 
ary*8 at Naples, juft time enough to refciie it 
from the faw. Cbnfequently^ it mlift relate 
io fonie events that, happened in that city, ot 

C 2 i« 

• infcrip. p. 280. n. 173. f itid. p. 334* 
H Dc Theatr. Camp, p, 170, 
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its ncighbourhocxl. M. Martorelli is, therefore^ 
of opinion, that Signa tranjlata ex abditis locit 
can only be referred to ftatues dug out of places 
overwhelmed by fomc erruption, particularly 
Herculaneum. * As to the baths of Severus, 
he does not underftand it of thofe of Septimus 
Severus, but thofe of Alexander Severus ; not-* 
withAanding which he cites Spartian, whd 
can only fpeak of the firft of thefe princes^ 
fincc his hiftory does not cbme down to the 
reign of the fecond. Me (hduld have confulted 
Lampridius, whdfpeaks of the ^/e^iamirian baths 
at Rome. M. Martorelli goes ftill further : 
^* We know," fays he, '* that Audentius Sae^ 
♦* milanus, a man who had beeii honoured with 
** the confular dignity, lived in the time of 
*• Severus/' But he neither tells its, which of 
the Severuses, nor from what author he has 
taken this paffage. Thofe Alexandrian baths 
at Rome were, therefore, thofe, to which the 
ftatues of Herculaneum were carried, and in 
which they were placed by the archited: Ghry- 
, fanthus. Thusj tnen, this infcfiptiofti and thd 
oldfubterraneoiis galleries made at Herculaneutn^ 
and lately difcovered, mutually explain each o- 
ther. The remembrance of thefe hidden trea- 
fures was foon after blotted from the menfioiy of 
man by the barbarifm and ignorance^ wnich 
overfpread all Europe. . 

^ A well dug for the prince of Elbeflf, at A 
] fmall diftance from his houfe, was the firft things 
^ that gave occafion' to the difcovery they are 
I now purfuing. The prince had built this houfe 
^ in order to make his conftant rcfidence in it* 

It 
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|t lay behind the Francifcan convent, at the 
ejctremity pf, and upon, a rock of lava near the 
fea. It afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Jioufe of Falletti of NapleSj^ from whom the pre- 
lent king of Spain purchafed it, in order to 
piake a nfliing feat of it. The well in qaeftion 
had been funic near the garden of the barefooted 
Carmelites. To form it, they were obliged 
to dig through the lava to the live rock, 
^hertf the workmeh found, under the afties of 
piount Vefuvius, three large cloathed female 
ftatues. Thefe the Auftrian viceroy very juftly 
laid claim to, and, keeping part of them in his 
hands, ordered them to Rome, where they 
were repaired. They were then prefentcd to , 
prince Eugene, who placed them in his gardens, 
4t Vienna. On his death, his heirefs fold them * 
to the king of Poland for fix thoufand crowns 
pr florins ; whigh, I cannot pofitively fay. Se- 
ven years after my fetting out for Italy, they 
^ood ip. a paY.illoi( 9/ the great royal garden, 
without the city of Drefden, along with the fta- 
tues and bufljs of the palace of Chigi, for which 
:|he late Auguftus, king of Poland, had given 
ijxty thoufaAd crovfns/ This coUeftion was 
added to fome ancient monuments, which car- 
dinal Ale^^der Alha^ni had ceded to the fame 
prince for ten thoufand crowns. 

On the difcovery of thefe antiquities, or- 
ders were given to the prince of Elbeuf, not to 
dig any further, T^hirty years, however, were 

fufFered 

* Thefe ilatues may be feen in the colledion of ancient mar« 
bles, belonnng to the king of Poland's gallery at Drefden, pu,^ 
blUhcd by Baron Leplat, in 1733, .It is with great concern we 

hear, that fuch precious remains of anti^^i^ were de^^yed du-<^ 

:(iri£ the kft war^ ' 
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buffered to elapfe, before any more notice was 
taken of them. At length, the prefent king of 
Spain, as ifoon as by the conqueft' of Naples hq 
found himfelf in peaceable poffeffion' of it, 
chofe Portici for his fpring refidence; and, as 
thewdl was ftill in -being, ordered the works 
begun at the bottom of it to be continued, till 
they reached (ome buildings. This well ftill 
fubfifts. It runs down perpendicularly through 
the lava to the middle of the theatre, (the firft 
building difcovered,) which receives no light but 
by it. Here an infcription was found contaiur 
ing the name of Herculaneum, which, by giv- 
\ ing room to gucfs what place they had hit up- 
•^ on, determined his majefty to proceed further. 
The dirediion of this work was given to a Spa- 
nilTi engineer, called Roch Joachim Alcubierre, 
who had followed his majefly to Naples, and is 
now colonel, and chief of the body of engineers 
at Naples. This man, who, (to life the Italian 
proverb,) knew as much of antiquities, a§ the 
moon does of Iqbfters, has been, through his 
want of capacity, the occafion of many antiqui- 
ties being loft. A lingle fa<5t will be fufficient 
to prove it. The workmen having dilcoverecl 
a large public infcription, (to what buildings it 
belonged, I can-t fay) in letters of brafs two 
palms high > he ordered thefe letters to be 
lorn from the wall, without firft taking a 
copy of them> and thrown pell mell into a baf- 
ket ; and then prefented them, in that condition, 
\ to the king. They were afterwards expofed for 
! jnany years in the cabinet, where every one was 
; at liberty to put them together as he .pleafecj. 
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Some imagined, they made thefe two words, 
I M P. A U G. I fliall prefentiy relate how a 
brazen four-horfe chariot was ferved, by the 
fame engineer's diredlions. 

Don Roch having in time attained a higher 
rznk, the fuperin tendance and condudt of the 
works in queftion were comnjittcd to a Swifs 
pfficer, called Charles Weber, now a major; 
and it is to his good fenfe, that we are indebted 
for all the good fteps fince taken, to bring to 
light this treafure of antiquities. The firft 
thing he did was, to make an exadt map of 
all the fubterraneous galleries, and the build- 
ings they led to. This map he rendered ftiU 
more intelligible, by a minute hiftorical ac-t 
count of the whole difcovery. The anci- 
ent city is to be fedp in it as if freed 
from all the rubbifli, with which it is ac- 
tually incumbered. The infide of the build- 
ings, the moft private rooms, and the gardens, 
as well as the particular fpots, where every 
thing taken out 6f them was found, appear in 
this map, juft as they would, if they were laid 
quite bare. But nobody is permitted to fee thofe 
drawings. 

The happy iflue of the works undertaken 
at Hercularieum proved a motive for opening 
the earth in other places ; and the doing this 
foon enabled them to afcertain the fituation of 
the ancient Stabia, and led them, at Pompeii, to 
the vaft remains of an amphitheatre, built 
on a hill, part of which, however, had been 
always vifible above ground. The diggings 
in thefe places proved far lefs expenfive, th^n 
^e diggings in Herculaneum, as there was 
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no lava to dig through. The fubterraneous 
works at Pompeii are thofe, which promife 
moft 5 for here they are not only fure of pro-s 
ceeding flop by ftep in a great city, but have 
found out the principal ftreet of it, which 
runs in a ftrait line. But, notwithftanding all 
this certainty of their being able to find trea- 
fures unknown to our anceftors, the works for 
that purpofe are carried on in a very flow and 
indolent manner ; there being but fifty men, in- 
cluding the Algerine and Tiinifian flaves, cm-r 
ployed in all thefe fubterraneous places. Great 
a city as Pompeii is ]cpown to have been, I, in 
my laft journey, found but eight men at work 
on the ruins of it. 

Tp qompenfate this negledt, the method ob- 
ferved iq digging is fuch, that it is impoflible 
the leaft fpot fl^ould efcape unnoticed. On both 
lides of one principal trench, carried on in a 
right line, the workmen alternately hollow out 
chambers, fi:sc palrns in length, breadth, and 
height if removing the qibbifti, as they proceedj^ 
from every one of thefe chambers, t© the cham- 
ber pppofite it, that was laft hollowed out* 
This method is taken, not only with a view of 
lelTening the expence, but of fupporting the 
earth over one chan^b^er^j with the fubbifh 
taken out of another. 

I know, that ftrangers, particularly travellers, 
who can take but a curfory view of thefe works, 
wifh, that all the rubbifh was entirely removed, 
fo as to give them an opportunity of feeing, 
as in the plan of which I have been fpeak- 
ing, the infide of the whole fubteraneous city of 

Herci^f 
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Herculaneum. They are apt to impeach 
the tafte of the Court, and of thofe who diredt 
thefe works. But this is a mere prejudice,, 
which a rational examination of the nature of 
the fpot, ^nd other circiimftances, would foon 
conquer. I muft, however, agree with foreign-* 
ers in regard to . the theatre ; for it might have 
been entirely cleared ; and it was, certainly, a 
thing well worth the expence. i am, therefore, 
very far from being fatisfied with their juft dif- 
encumbering the feats, thp form of which 
pould be fo eafily gathered from the many other 
ancient theatres ftill in being ; whereas they have 
left the ftage as they found it, though the moft 
eflential part of the whole building, and the 
only one, of ^hich we have no clear and pre- 
cife ideas. They have, it is true, done Tome- 
thing tovvards giving this fatisfadion to the cu- 
rious and the learned, having cleared the fteps 
leading from the Arena, or Pit, to the ftage, fo 
that we may hope to enjoy, one day or a- 
pother, though under ground, a fight of the 
whole theatre of Herculaneum. 

As to the whole town, I muft befecch thole 
who long for a free view of it, to confider, that, 
the roofs of the houfes having given way under 
the enormous weight of the fuperincumbent la- 
va, nothing xcould be feen in that cafe but the 
walls. Befides, as thofe walls which had paint- 
ings on them have been cut out, and carried off, 
that fuch ineftimable pieces might not fuffer by 
the air or rain, no walls, but thofe of the 
pooreft and meaneft houfes, would appear entire. 
Now, 1 leave any one to judge, how exceflively 

e^penfive 
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cxpenfive it would be to blow up fuch a thick 
and extenfive cruft of lava, and remove the 
vaft quantity of afties accumulated under it, 
-^nd, after all, what would the advantage of it 
-be ? That of laying bare a parcel of old rui- 
nous walls, merely to fatisfy the ill-judged cu- 
riofity of fome virtuofi, at the expence of a well 
built and very populous city. The theatre, in- 
deed, might be entirely laid open at no expence 
but that of the garden belonging to the barefoot- 
ed Carmelites, under which it lies. 

Thofe, who have a mind to fee the walls of an- ' 
cient buildings formerly buried in the fame man- 
ner, may fatisfy their curiofity at Pompeii. But 
few perfons, except Englifhmen, have refolution 
enough to go fo far on that account. At Pom- 
peii the ground may be dug up, and turned 
topfy-turvy, without any rifk, and at a ^all ex- 
pence, the land lying over it being of little va- 
lue. Formerly, indeed, it uftd to produce the 
moft dejicious wine ; but that it now produces is 
fo middling, that the country would fufFer very 
little by the entire deftrudtion of its vineyards'. 
I muil: add, that this country is more fubjed: than 
any other to thofe dangerous exhalations called 
Muffeta by the inhabitants, which burn up all 
the produd:ions of the earth. This I had an 
opportunity of obferving on a great number of 
elms, which, fix years before, I had feen in a 
very thriving way.. Thefe exhalations generally 
precede an eruption, and are firft felt in places 
under ground. Accordingly, a few days be- 
fore the laft eruption, fome of the inhabit 
|ants dropt down dead on entering their cellars. 
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It ^appears by the indolent manner in which 
thefe works are condui3:ed, that a fine field of 
difcovery muft reniain to pofterity. As great 
treafiires might, perhaps*, be difcovered at the 
fame expence, by digging at Pozzuoli, Baiae, 
Cuma, and Mifenum, where the Romans had 
their fineft country feats. But the court is fo 
wall fatisfiec^ with the difcoveries now makings 
that it has forbid the earth to be dug any where 
elfe below a certain depth. Certain it is, that, 
in the diftridts I have been mentioning, there are 
ancient buildings, hitherto little, or not at all, 
noticed, as appears by what I am going to re- 
late. An Englifh Captain, whofe fliip lay at 
anchor two years ago in thefe parts, difcovered 
under Baiae a fpacipus and beautiful hall, accef- 
iible only by water, in which there ftill remain- 
ed very fine ornaments in ftucco. It is only fincc 
my return from Naples that I heard of this dif- 
covery, of which, however, I have ktn the draw- 
ing. Mr Adams, of Edinburgh in Scotland, 
gave me ,a circumftantial account of it. He is 
a lover of the arts, particularly architecture, 
and intends to vifit Greece, and Afia Minor, 



FOURTH PART, 

.f ■ ' ' 

First Section. 

AS yet, I have fpokep of nothing but the 
difcovery of Herculaneum, and the man- 
ner, m which the fubterraneous works undertakegi 
p CQnfe(][uei)Ge pf it are carried on. I fhall npw 

procQe4 
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proceed to give a circumftantial account of the 
things, that have been clifcovered in it. But I 
xnuft firft repeat, that not only I fhairnot fpeak 
of every thing, but propofe to omit entirely 
thofe things, of which I have taken notice in my 
Qther works. 

I fhall firft take a fvirvey of the fubterraneous 
places themfelves, and give an idea of the- 
puildings in them, uncjer the general title of Im-^^, 
moveable Difcoveries *• I fliall make the necef- 
ceflary remarks o^ the ftile of architecture in 
thefe buildings, without omitting the fmalleft 
or meaneft of them- Whatever thQ afhes, the 
lava, or the earth has overwhelmed, (hall be 
fully difplayed. I fhall forget nothing I have 
^ been able to difcover concerning thofe things, of 
which the greateft myftery is made. None of 
the moft conficierable monuments expofed in the 
cabinet of Portici, whether paintings, ftatues, 
bufts, or fmaller figures, fhall efcape me* To, 
thefe I fhall add fome infcriptions ; and, after 
fpeaking of the houfhold utenfils, conclude the 
whole with a circumftantial account of the ma- 
nufcripts, which have been likewife difcovered. 
But, I muft firft obferye, that the Neapolitan 
palm, which I generally make ufe of, is two, 
inches longer than the Roman -f*. 

The theatre of Herculaneum, whether we^ 
confider the date of its difcovery, or the magni- 
ficence of its ftrudiure, is, of all the immoveable 
monuments, the firft to challenge our attention, 

* The author means fuch monuments of antiquity, zt will not 
admit being removed, 
t The Neapolitan palm makes ten French lachesi^ 
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It has twenty-four rows of feats, each four Ro- ' 
toan palms broad, and one high.. Thefe feats 
are hewn out of the live rock, which is of 
frec-ftone, and not formed of hard ftones^ 
as Martorelli pretends. Above thefe feats is a 
portico^ under which there were three more 
rows of feats. Amongft the lower feats there 
are feven flights of ftairs, of a particular form^ 
for the conveniency of the fpedtators *. Thfefe 
arc what they called Vomitoria. The feat next 
the pit forms a femi-cirgle of lixty-two Neapo- 
Ktah palms diamet* ^ from which, and the di- 
menfions and number of the other rows, it has 
been calculated, that, allowing a palm and a 
half tD every fpedator, this theatre could give 
feats to thirty thoufand five hundred perfons, ex- 
dufive of thofe in the Arena or Platea -f. This 
interior fpace was anciently paved with very 
thick fquares of antique yellow marble, the re- 
mains of which are ftill to be feen in feveral 
parts of it. The porticos fcooped out in the 
ftory under the feats were paved with fquares of 
white marble. The corni(h> that runs round 
the upper portico, and which is ftill in being, is 
like wife marble. 

This vaft buildittg Was furmounted by a qua* 
driga, or four-horfe chariot, with its charioteer^ 
as big as life ; the whole of gilt bronze. The 
bafe of white marble, on which it flood, is flill 
to be feen. Some perfons affirm, that, inflead 

* That is to faj, in order to give the fpedators free egrefi and 
itgrefs, 

f It is that part which Vitravias calls the Orcbifirut and which 
tnfwcrs to what we call the jP/V, 

of 
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of one four-horfe chariot, there were three two- 
horfe chariots ; a difagreement fufficient to prove 
the little fkill and care of thofe, who firft con- 
duced the works, Thefe pieces of flatuarjr 
were, as we may eafily imagine, overturned by 
the lava ; however, none of them could be want- 
ing. Yet, how were thefe precious remains treat- 
ed by thofe, who then prelided over the works ? 
They were thrown pell-mell into a cart ; 
brought in that manner to Naples ; and fhot 
down into a corner of the court belonging to 
the caftle. Here they remained for a long nme 
in the charaifter of old iron ; and it was not^j 
till feveral pieces that had been ftolen were 
mifled, that a refolution was taken to make an 
honourable ufe of what remained. This honour- 
able ufe confifted in melting down great part of 
it into two bufts of the king and queen. One 
may eafily guefs, what has been the fate of 
thefe two pieces^ which I could never get a fight 
of. In fadt, they are become invifible. Care 
was taken to bury them in fome hole, as foon 
as the ftiaraeful negledt^ of which they were 
the monuments, came to be taken notice of. 
The remains of the chariot, the borfes, and the 
driver, were then, at length, fen t to Portici, and 
depofited in the cellars of the caftle, where no- 
body was permitted to fee them. A long time 
after this, the infpeSor of the cabinet propofed,- 
that one horfe, at leaft, fhould be made out of 
the pieces which ftill remained ; and, his fcheme 
being approved, fome founders, fcnt for from 
Rome to be employed in works of that kind, 
werefet about it. As feycral of the pieces re-f 

^uifitof 
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tjuifite to compofe an entire hbrfe were want- 
ing, there was a rieceffity for cafting othfers to 
fup|)ly the place of them. By fo doings how- 
ever, a tolerably fine horfe was at laft formed. 
This horfe ftands in the inner court of the eabi- 
net, on a pedeftal bearing the following infcrip- 
tion, in letters of gilt bronze^ compofed by th6 
famous Mazocchi. 

EX. QUADRIGA. AENEA* 

8PLENDIDISSIMA. 
CUM. SUIS. JUGALIBUS. 
COMMINUTA. AC. DISSIPATA. 
SUPERSTES. ECCE. EGO. UNUS, 

RESTO. 

NONNISI. REGIA. CURA, 

REPOSITIS. APTE. SEXCENTI8, 

IN. QUAE. VESUVIUS. ME. 

ABSYRTI. INSTAR. 

DISCERPSERAT. 

MEMBRIS. 

the word SfeXCENTIS, tifed in this in- 
Infcription to denote an indetetminatc hutnber, 
is liable to fome objeftion, as faying too ihiich ; 
for it is certain there were not fo many as one 
hundred pieces employed to form this horfe. 
The metaphor INSTAR. ABSYRTI. might 
likewife be cenfured, not only as fupeffluous, 
but as not admitted into the lapidary ftile. Be- 
fides, the inverfion of the words from SEXCEN- 
TIS to MEMBRIS is too bold and poetical. 

Thx* 
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This horfe, thus patched up, appeared^ at 
iirft, as if formed at a finglc caft. But, as it is 
xi6 eaiy matter to make new-caft metal take 
well with pieces of metal that have been long 
hroken, the joints have given way, fo that, on 
the falling of a great rain in March, 1759, (I 
was then on the fpot) fo much water made its way 
through the openings^ as to give the poor horfc 
the dropfy. No ftone was left unturned to hide 
the difgrace of fo wretched a piece of patch- 
Work. The gates of the cabinet were kept (hut 
for three days together^ that the workmen fpent 
in tapping the dropfical animal^ which was all 
the relief they could give hini, fo that he ftill 
remains with all his blemifhes, in a manner, 
about him; Such is the hiftory of the famous 
four-horfe chariot, in gilt bronze, which origi-» 
hally .crowned the theatre of Herculaneum. 

Near the theatre flood a temple, of a round 
figure, which ^ it i^ believed, was dedicated to 
Hercules. From the inner walls of this temple 
were taken the largeft pieces of painting en- 
graved in the firft volume of the antiquities of 
Herculaneum, publiflied by order * of his Sici- 
lian Majefty. One of the moft capital repre- 
feats Thefeus, with the Athenian youth of both 
fexes crowding about him to kifs his hands, on 
his return from Crete, where he had killed the 
monfter; and this piece giires exadly the cir-* 
cumference of the wall on which it was painted. 
The other fubjedts are, the birth of Telephi|s> 
Chiron and Achilles^ Pan and Olynlpus. 

•. TWs firft voltrmc is that pubUflicd by orders of the King of 
.6paiB> and contains tht iirft partof the paintings of Herculaneum* 
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: The theatre, and this temple, made part of 
the chief fquare of the city, in which were found 
equeftrian ftatutes of Nonius Balbus the elder, 
and Nonius Balbus the younger. The laft of 
thefe ftatues, happening to be in better preferva- 
tion than the other, was the firft they repaired ; 
and, when repaired; it was placed In the vefti- 
bule of the King's palace, in a glafs cafe. The 
other \yas placed, oppofite to it, in a part of the 
building, which is not as yet entirely finiihed. 
The graving of thefe two ftatues in the Symbola 
Litteraria of Gori, though done from memo- 
ry^ gives a tolerable idea of them. 

Near this fquare there ftood a Villas with a 
garden belonging tq it, thgt extended to the fea ; 
and it was in this hdufe they found the manu- 
fcripts, of which I fhall prefently fpeak^ the 
jjilarble bufts placed in the anti-chamber of the 
late queej[i 5 and likevyife fome iine female fta- 
tues in bronze. Jt is proper \ fliould obferve, 
that^ in general, the buildings belonging to this 
country feat, as well as thofe of feyeral other 
private houfes in thi? place^j and its environs,^ 
had but one ftory. This country-feat contained 
a fpacious pieccj. of .water, two hundred, and 
iifty-two Neapolitafi p^lms in length, an4 twenv 
ty-leven in breadth, .terminating, at JDOth ends, 
jn the arch of a circle 5 furrounded wifh grafg 
and flower-plats; arnd, at a greater diftance, by 
a row of brick columns, covered with ftucco, 
twenty-two on the ]ongeft, and ten 6n the 
fhorteft, fides. Thefe columns, along with the 
i^xterior wall, formed an arbour round thp ba-» 
{6x\, by means of beams running frottt ofle to 
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the other. Under thefe arbours were found 
fmall cabinets of different forms, to converfe of 
bathe in ; fome of a femi-circular, and others 
of a fquare area ; as likewife the bufts and 
female figures, I have juft been . mentioning, 
placed alternately between the columns. A 
canal of a middling breadth circulated round 
the wall J and a long alley led to a round fum- 
mer pavilion, or cabinet, built on the outfide of 
it, open on every fide, and about twenty- filvc 
INeapolitan palms above the fea. At the . end 
t)f the long alley next this fummer-cabinet> 
or pavilion, were four fteps leading to the latter. 
Here it was they found the fine pavement of 
(African marble, and antique yellow, of which 
I have already taken notice, and ihall fpeak a-» 
£ain, when I come to defcribe the fecond cham-» 
ber of the cabinet of Portici, where it is now 
to be feen. It confifted of twenty-two circular 
rows, one within another, the exterior one four 
find twenty palms in diameter, with a large 
jofe in the center. When firft difcovered, it 
tad a border of white marble, a Neapolitan 
palm and a half broad, and almoft half a palm 
higher than the reft. This work, as I have 
already taken notice, was covered with the lava 
difcharged from Mount Vefuvius, . and that to 
the height of one hundred and two Neapoli-* 
tan palms* Near this country feat, and belong- 
ing to it, as I am told, there flood a little 
room, without any windows, about five palms 
In length and breadth, and twelve in height. 
From a fine bronze found in this build- 
ing^ and the fcrpents in the partings ftript 

from 
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from the walls of it, we may conjefture, that 
it was confecrated to the fuperftitious myfteries 
of Eleufis, This country-feat is the only pri- 
vate building worth notice, that has been as yet 
difcovered in Herculaneum. 

As to the monuments of the fame kind found 
in Pompeii, I fhall confine myfelf to a little 
temple, ot fqiiare chapel, which was difco- 
Vered in the year 1761. This temple belonged 
to a large Fi//ai or country-feat. The fronts 
Hchly ornamented with different kinds of foli- 
age, was fupported by four ftone columns, co- 
vered with fliiccOi a palm and a half in dia- 
theter, and fevcn palms fcvch inches high ; the 
fhafts fltited; One of them is to be feen in the 
Cabifiet of Portici* The body of this temple 
flood five fteps above the ground. Two of 
thefe fteps lay on the outfide of the colonnade; 
and the other three, which were of a circular 
form> within the middle intefcolumniation, 
Vvhich was much longer than the other two ; and 
led to the body of the temple y fo that the mid- 
dle intercdlumhiatiori ftood the height of the 
three fteps above the other twtf. Thefe fteps 
Were paved with fquareS of a cotnrhon kind of 
marble, called Cipolinoi Within this little 
temple there was found a marble Diana, of £-• 
trufcan workmanftiip, on a pedeftal, which was 
likewife of marble. Before it, towards the 
tight hand corner, there ftood another round 
temple ; on the other fide a wall ; and, oppofite 
to the temple, a ciftern with four wells, or ra- 
ther openings, in the angles of it, to facili- 
tate the drawing of the water. The :inly build-: 

D 2 ing 
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ing of two ftories, found fince they began t6 
dig for antiquities, is in this place; and it is 
now laid quite bare. I happened to be on the fpot 
in the month of February 1762, with the in- 
fpedtor of the cabinet, whilft the labourers 
were difencumbering a room filled with paint- 
ings, and a kind of beaufet covered with mar- 
ble, in which they found a fuu'^dial. 

At Gragnano, the Stabia of the ancients^ 
they found a Villuy or country-^feat, fomewhat 
like that of Herculaneum. In the middle of 
the garden belonging to it^ as in that of the 
Herculaneum Villa^ there was a pond^ divided 
into four equal parts, by as many little one-^ 
arch bridges. On one fide of this bafon there 
were ten grafs or flower-plats ; and, on the o-^ 
iher, as many cabinets to converfe or bathe in i 
five of a femi-circular, and five of a fquare^ area^i 
alteinately difpofed. Both the plats and the ca-* 
binets were, each, provided with an arbour, con- 
ftrudted in the fame manner with thofe I have 
already mentioned, and fupported, in front, by 
columns of the fame kind. The garden was 
furrounded, both within and without the wall 
inclofing it, with a canal, which ferved, in all 
appearance, to preferve the rain-water, the 
only water, no doubt, ufed in this country; 
at leaft no traces of any aquedu<9:s are to be 
found in it. This opinion is> befides, confirm- 
ed by a large ciftern found in the Atrium or 
porch of this country-feat. The enormous re- 
icrvoir, called Pijcina Mirabilisy built near Mi-- 
ienum, for the fervice of the Roman fleet, was 
fupplied with, rain^^water^ which the foldier^. 

ufei 
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lifed to carry from thence on board the fhlps, as 
xnay be guefled from fom? pipes in the upper 
part of it, by which, in all probability, the 
water was made to pafs. This fubterraneous re- 
fervoir ftands upon equidijft^t pillars forming 
five arched galleries, each thirteen !^Qm»n palms, 
in breadth. 

As to the different curiofities preferred ixi the 
cabinet of Portici, they may be divided intp 
two claffes. In the firft, I fhall include every 
thing relating to the arts, and the different 
kinds of furniture and utenfils ; and, in the fc- ^ 
cond, the manufcripts^ The piftures, big and: / 
little, with which I (hall begin my obfervations, V 
may amount to about a thoufand* ' They are all j 
framed and glazed, except thofe, which, being; 
<oo large to be kept and fhewn in that manner, 
fuch as the Thefeus, thcTelephus, the Chiron, 
and others, are enclofed in glafs preifes^ Moft 
cf them are painted in diftemper, as has already 
been taken notice by the learned, men, wha 
have given defcriptiona of ^cm ; and but a few 
in frefco^ But, as it was fo generally thought ii>, 
the beginning, that. all the paintinga on th^. 
walls were executed in the lafl manner, that is 
to fay, in frefco, they never gave themfelves the 
trouble to examine, if the thing, was really fo j 
fo that fomebody having offered a varnifh., 
which, he faid, would infallibly preferve thefe 
paintinga, they laid it, without farther enquiry, 
on all thofe, which^had bceadifcovered; thereby 
r,endering it impoffible to difcover the methods 
yfed in executing them by the ancient artifts. 
The fineil of thefe paintings reprefent^ dancing 

P 3 wome% • 
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women, and centaurs, about a fpan in helght^i 
on a black ground; and muft have been the 
work of fome great rnafter, for they are as light 
as thought itfelf, and as beautiful as if they had 
been done by the hands of the Graces. The 
paintings worthy of being placed in the next, 
or even the fame, rank with the dancing wo-^. 
men, are two pieces, the figures of which are 
fomewhat larger than thofe of the preceding *^ 
One of thefe pieces reprefents a young fatyr at- 
tempting to kifs a young nymph ; and the other^ 
an old fawn in love with an Hermaphrodite. 
It is impoflible to ponceive any thing more vo- 
luptuous, or painted with more art. There 
are, likewife, a great many fruit ancj flower- 
pieces, all moft exquifite in their kind. 

If, in fuch a town as Herculaneum, and e-? 
ven on the walls of its houfes, fuch fine paint- 
ings were to be found, to what a degree of per- 
fedion may we not conclude that fine art wasi 
carried in the brilliant ages of Greece ? Wot 

I have, indeed, a convinping proof of its ha- 
ving been carried to the higheft, in four paint- 
ings difcovered at Stabia;^ though not executed 
^here- Thefe pieces were found, leaning, two 

^ by tw0| with the painted fides infide, againft a 
wall, on the floor of a room in the country-feat, 
pf which I have already taken notice j| anq 
from thefe circTumflances it may be conjectured, 
that they were taken from a wall in fome other, 
place, perhaps in Greece, to be fet inta the 
ivalls of this room, had not the eruption of 
iVeluvius prevented it. This important difcQ^ 

j '^ fit^, Ercol, Tom. I. tav. Kfi^S. 
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Very was made . in the year 1 76 1 • Thefe four 
pieces are furrounded with borders of different 
colours. Unfortunately, two of them are brok- 
en, and, of courfe, fomewhat damaged. I 
have already defcribed them in my Hijlory of the 
^rts among the Ancients. The figures in theni 
are about a palm and a half high, and fo highly 
finiflied, as to excel, in that refped:, every thing 
of the kind hitherto difcovered. 

I muft here take notice, that all the paintings 
on pieces of wall, which from Italy have fpreacj 
beyond the Alps, into England, France, or 
Germany, are to be confidered as fpurious. The 
Count de Caylus got one of them engraved ; 
and has given it as an antique, in his colleftioa 
of antiquitieSjj becaufe it had been fold to him 
for a piece found at Herculaneum *. Tha 
Margrave of. Bareith was impofed upon in tha 
fame manner, during his ftay at Rome, where 
jbe bought feyeral of thefe pieces ; and I have 
been fince informed^^ that feyeral other Germaa 
Princes have been equally duped with thefa 
wretched perforniances ; for they were all. 
painted at Rome by Jofeph Guerra^ a Venetian 

{)ainter of very fleBdey abilities^ who died but ^ 
aft yean It is not, after all, any way furprif- .J 
ing, that ftrangers fhould have been thus mis- 
taken, fince a man of great learning, and a yery 
able antiquary. Father Contucci, a Jefuit, di- 
rcdlor of ftudies and the cabinet in the Ro- 

* This is a miilake. The Count de Caylas never got any thing 
like it engraved ; ^nd, fo far from fufFering himfelf to be impofed 
on, was the firft, perhaps, to fpeak of Guerra's impofture. Sec 
what he fays on the occa^Qi^i iQ the fourth Tome of hi$ Colle6lion o£^ 
^tiquities^ p. v^« 
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man college, purchafed above forty of thel^' 
piece3, as fo many jewels brought from Sicily, 
And even Palmyra, Nay, fevef^l of thefe pic- 
tures were fent to Naples, and from thence 
brought back to Rome, to give a greater air pf 
genuinenefs to them ; and fome of them were 
likewife decorated with characters, in nothing 
yefembling thofe of any known language. Who 
knows but another Kircher might have ftart-r 
ed up to explain them, if the impoftlire had 
not been timely difcovered. Men of tafte, ac- 
quainted with the artis, and fkilled in antiqui- 
ties, need only examine them with a little atten- 
tion, to difcover the fraud ; for Guerra has not 
fhewn in them the leaft knowledge of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of the ancients. It plainly ap- 
pears by them, that he was an ignorant fellow, 
^Vho drew every thing from his own imagina- 
tion, fo that allowing the honour of being 
an antique fo a fingle piece of his' would 
be fufficient to contradict and overturn all 
our notions of antiquity- Amongft the pieces 
of his doing, purchafed by the Jefuits, there is 
an Epamiiiondas, carried off from the field of 
Mantinea, in which Guerra has reprefented that 
Grecian captain, completely armed in fteel, as 
our kriighfs ufed to be in their tournaments. 
In another piece, reprefenting a combat of wild 
beads exhibited in an amphitheatre, we fee a 
pretor or emperor, who prelides at it, with his, 
|iand refting on the guard of a naked fword, like 
thofe in uie during the thirty years war *. This 

* He means the thirty years war in Germany, which was conducLed 
by th« peace of 'Weftphalia, in 1 648. At this time they wore 1 w^Sirds 
ivith hilts of an cnorn^cns length. .■ ^ ■ ' 

f.. j»,. ., ;. . » for^erer 
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Ibrgergr made genius confift in reprefenting Eria«? 7 
pufes of an immoderate fizq, and beauty in flep* C 
derncfs, fo that all his figures look like' fo many ^ 
ijpindles. About two years agq, lojig after thefe 
pieces had been generally acknowledged at Ronoe 
for what they really are, an Englifhman, whp 
Ibappened to be in that city, was, notwithftand* 
ing, fool enough to give fix hundred crowns fpc 
fpme of them. So much for the piftureg, 

I am now to fpeak of the fipeft ftatqes, thft 
moft remarkable bufts, and fome folall figure?, 
^efides the two equeftrian ftatues in marble, there 
are two figures of women, as big as life, confpi-^^ 
quous for the beauty of their drapery. They 
ftand in the gallery. In the court of the cabi* 
net there is a mother of Nonius Balbus, as ap* 
pears by ^ well prefervcd infcription on the 
pedeftaL Part of her gown, or mantle, is^ 
tjirown over her headj and, in order to cover 
it with the greater grace, is made to rife in a 
point oyer the forehead. The fame thing is to be 
feen ox\ the hpad of the figufe of Tragedy, in 
^e bjaflb-relievQ of the Apotheofis of Homer 
preferved in the Colonna Palace at Rome. I 
fhould not have taken notice of fo trifling a cir* 
cuqpftance, had not Cuper * fpokeo of ^his pin- 
cjhed fold as fomething very fingular, a«d thought 
he could difcover in it that kind of cap, called 
l^y the Greeks '^Oj^^co^, rifing pvey the forehead 
in the tragick malks pf both (exes The drawing, 
made for him, of this kind of head-drefs, was what 
ed him aftray, by reprefenting it much higher 
Jian it is in the marble, and formed by a plait, 

* Apcithcos. Horn. p. 8i| andfeq. 
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or fold, which it is not. There is likewife, a* 
Ifnongfl the figures, a Pallas as big as life. It iC 
the %iefl: of all the marble ftatues, and, according 
to appearance, not of Italian workmanship. I( 
look&^almoft ancient enough to be of the earlieft 
ages of Greece, As a proof of what I advance, 
I muft' remark, that the face of this figure weara 
a certain charader of rudenefs, and that the folds 
of its drapery are flifF, and form, as it were, fa 
roahy parallel tubes. The attribute of Pallas 
mod remarkable in this figure is her xgis hang** 
ing frona her neck, and thrown over her arm^ 
by way of buckler, perhaps in the battle with 
the Titans 5 for (he is here reprefented as 'run* 
iring, and raifing the right arm to throw a jave-i^ 
Kn. There has like wife been found at Pompeii, 
in the little temple of which I have already fpo-^ 
ken, a Diana, which is certainly of Etrufcan 
workmanftiip. J have given a circumftantial ac-^ 
count of it in my Hi/lory of the Arts amongli the 
Ancients, As yet, no Egyptian pieces have beea 
difcovered, except a little male figure, in black 
fmall-grained granite, with the bufhel or modium 
upon his head. This figure, including its an- 
tique bafe, is three palms and three inches high, 
Roman meafure. It refts on a round bafis, cut 
out of the fame flone, of two palms and fevea 
inches diameter. 

You will here, Sir, be pleafcd to recoiled, that 
the order from his majefty, by which I had fpe- 
eial admittance to the cabinet, was confined 
to thofe things, which it was lawful to (hew. I 
..did not enquire into the reafons of this reflrifti- 
an, as I could not but know it regarded the an- 
Y^ ti<juitie8 
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ttquities ftored up in the cellars of the caftle, 
particularly an obfcepe figure, which has been 
(Condemned to theniy However, having acquired 
the confidence of the infpeiftor, I had the good 
fortune to be admitted tq fee them all, except thif 
pbfcene one, which was not to he feen without 
a fpecial licence figned by his majpfty, and for 
Vvhich, as it had not been folicited by any one 
el(e, J though^ it did not become me to be the 
firft to apply. This piece, which is in marble, 
reprefents a Satyr, about three Ropan palms in 
height, and a (he-goat j and is faid to be of moft 
admirable workmanftiip. As fqon as found, it 
was fent, well wrapped up, to his majefty, thea 
with his court at Caferta, who immediately fent 
it back with the fame precautions, to be put into 
the hands of Jofeph Canart, his fculptor, at Por*^ 
tici, with exprefs orders not to let any one feo 
it. . We are not, therefore, to believe fome En- 
glifh travellers, who tell us they have been aU 
lowed that favour. 

The largeft ftatues iq brafs reprefent emperors 
^nd emprefles, all bigger than life ; but, then, they 
are of middl^pg workmanfhlp, and prefent no- 
thing worth notice, except rings on ,the right 
annular fingeif of fome of the emperors, with 
augural ftaflfs \(Litui} qn them. The fineft 
ftatues next to'thefe are fix female ftatues, fome 
as big as life, and fome lefs. They forni the or-i 
nament of the ftair-^afe leading to the cabinet^ 
Three male ftatues, as big as life, one reprefent- 
ing an old Silenus, the other a young Satyr, and 
the third a Mercury, ftand in the cabinet itfelf, 
jhe f?m^le figures ar^ thofc;^ which formerly flood 

I* 
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in the garden of the villa at Herculaneum^ ^li^ 
ternatcly with the bufts of marble, round th? 
great bafon. They are cloathed, almoft without 
adlion, or any attributes, by which one may 
guefs whom they were intended for. In a word, 
they prefent no determinate objcd, though they 
are all adorned with diadems. One of them 
fcems to be about throwing off a fhort cloak hung 
over her fhoulders, or fattening it by a button. 
Another has hold of her hair, A third is tucking 
up her gown a little, as if goit^g to dance. The 
Silenus is ftretched on a leather bag, covered 
with a lion's fkin. The fingers of his left hand 
are difpofed, as if he wanted to crack them -, and 
fuch was the pofition of the fingers in the flatue 
pf Sardanapalus. The young Satyr is feated, and 
afleep, with one arm hanging down by its own 
weight. But the ftatue of Mercury, which was 
the laft found, excels them all. This god i$ 
likewife feated. The moft remarkable thing, iij 
this ftatue is the manner, in which tbe^wings are 
tied to the feet ; the knots formed by the ftraps ly- 
ing under the foJc5 in the form of a flattened rofe,^ 
as if to (hew, that the wearer was. ijot made to 
walk, but to fly. 

The bufts are partly in marble, and- partly in 
bronze. The firft are as big a.s life, and are fuf- 
fered to remain in the anti-chamber of the late- 
queen, that the fervant wha £hews them might 
jiot lofe his little perquifites. The moft- remark- 
able amongft them are, one of Archimedes, with a 
fliort curled beard. His name had been written 
Vpon it in ink, or black paint ; and, fo late as five 
vears ago,^ the %ft l^ve fetters, APX IMj^ were ft ill 

* ' -^ yifibW 
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Vifible ; but they are now entirely worn out by 
frequent touching. There was likewife a name 
on another male buft, but it was with fome diffi- 
culty the three following letters of it, AGH^ 
could be diftinguiflied ; and of thefe not the leaft 
trace is now to be feen- Another male buft ha« 
the beard turned up, and knotted under- the chin ; 
a fingularity obfervablc in one of the bufts placed 
in the galleries of the capitol of Rome. Amongft 
the female bufts there is a fine Agrippina the el- 
der, her hair bound with a crown, feemingly, 
i}f oblong pearls. 

The brazen bufts are of diflFerent fizes ; fome 
as big as life, and others lefs 5 fome of a middling 
fize, and fome even under it j but, in all thefe 
fizes, cfpecially the firft, this cabinet has greatly 
the advantage over all others. Amongft the large 
heads, there are fix extremely remarkable, efpe* 
cially the three firft, for the workmanfhip of the 
hair^ the buckles of which have been foldered oa 
at fccond hand* One of thefe heads, and that 
the moft ancient (for it has all the charaders of 
thfi temoteft antiquity) has fifty ring-buckles^ 
which look as if they had been formed with 
wire of the thickncfs of a goofe -quill • The fe* 
Cond has fixty-eight buckles, but flatted, and re* 
fembling a narrow ftrip of paper, rolled up with 
the fingers, and then drawn out in order to 
lengthen it. The buckles hanging over the neck 
ar€ cDrtxpbfed of twelve revolutions. Thefe two 
heads reprcfcnt two young beardlefs heroes. The 
buckles formed by the hair of the third head^^ 
which has a long beard, are foldered only on the 
&ds$4 The workmanfhip of this third bead h 
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Mkcwife worth our notice, as infinitely fuperiof 
to that of all our modern artifls. It is one of the 
mofl perfcdt pieces in the whole world ; and 1 
may take upon tne to fay^ that it is impofiible 
for the art of man to produce any thing, in any 
branchy fuperior to it* They have given it ta 
Plato i but I take it to be altogether ideal. The 
fourth buft is that of Seneca^ We have manjr 
reprefentations in marble of this philofopher ; 
and one, amongft the reft, in the Medici vine- 
yard at RomCy which^ though always confidered 
as^he moft perfedt, is infinitely inferior to this of 
Herculaneum. It may not^ perhaps, be too bold 
to affirm, that the fkill difplayed in this piece is^ 

f inimitable^ Pliny, however, affirms, that the arf 
of carving in brafs was greatly decayed by thef 
^cign of Nero* The two other bufls are of 
a very ancient form. They are^ each, furnifhed 
with two moveable metal handles projeding 
from the fides^ in order to facilitate the mloving 
of them from place to place. One of thefe bufts 
reprefents a young hefo, and the other a woman* 
Both appear to be the work of the fame maflcr^ 
The firft of them carries the attift's name. 

APOAAaNIOS APXIOT 

A0HNAIOS 

EPaHSE 

^^ Apononius, the fon of Archias, of Atheftd^ 
^ made it." Both, in my opinion, were 
Iteade at the time that the arts flourifhed mofl 
in Greece j and as to the manner -of forming the 
^Qti £PaH5^E, I muft beg leave to refer the' 
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ftader to what I have faid of it in my Hijiory of 
the Arts amongft the Ancients. MartoreUi ♦ 
thinks he can diicover an Alcibiades in the head 
€)f this hero. And why ? Becaufe, forfooth, 
the artift is an Athenian. M.Bajardi+, a Roman 
prelate, and Archbifhop in partibus^ has as little 
reafon to take this head for that of a young Ro« 
man, and the female one for that of a Romaiy 
lady. 

Amongft the little bufts, there are feveraU 
which have nothing to recommend them but tho 
name of thofe they repreient* Such id an Epi- 
cure, perfed:ly refembling that of the Capitol ;. 
an Hermachus (EPM AXOC) the immediate fuc- 
cefTor of Epicurus, and a Zeno, with his name. 
There are two_ bufts of Demofthencs, worth par-' 
ticular notice* The fmalleft bears his name. A 
drawing of it is to be found at the end of this let- 
ter. I took the trouble to get it engraved, in or- 
der to £hew, that the head of a young man with^ 
out a beard, bearing the fame name, and repre* 
fented on a baiTo-relievo found in Spain, cannot 
be that of the Athenian orator, whatever Fulvius 
Urfinus and fome other antiquarians may fay of 
the matter. Demofthenes muft have been little 
known, before he was old enough to have a beard* 

Bcfides thefe bufts, there are in the magazines 
of the cabinet a great number of fmall ones in 
baflb-relievo, fixed upon round fields, like thoie 
of a buckler, and furniftied with hooks to hang 
them up by. Thefe are the bufts, which, on 

iiccount of their ftiape, the ancients called CIiu 

■ • » 

• Thee, Calamar^ p. 426. 
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\/ peus^. Some of thefe Clupet exhibit the hea(fi 
of emperors and empreflcs. , There are, amongft 
m^ny othcfs, two particularly remarkable for bcT 
ing in marble, and as big as life, in the Altieri 
virieyafd 5 and oile in the capitol of Rome.' 

I might fay aS many things of the little, figures 
as of the ftatue*, qfpfccially \i\ regard to the cuftoms 
of the ancifiiits^ the (h&pe of their drefs, and their 
ornaments. But, as a difcufHon of thefe matter^ 
Would require m6rc timd thari it iS in the power 
of taoil travellers to beftow upon them, I muft refeC 
the reader to the fourth chapter of my Hijiory of 
the Arts ambngji the AncientSy which I have al- 
ready fd often cit<5d, and confine tnyfelf to fomc 
figures Which arc particularly ftriking. The fineft^ 
as well as largeft,.of thefe figures, and one of thofe^ 
which has been jateft difcovered; is an Alexahdcf 
on horfcback. The rrfan wants ail arm, and the 
horfc two legs. Thefe defeats may be cafily fup- 
plied. The man and horfe are, together, about 
two palms and a half high* This piqCe yields tc^ 
no other of the monuments^ either in defigri or ex- 
eeaciorr* The eyes, both of the rider and bisr hbrfe; 
are incrufted in fiiver, and the bridle is of the famq 
metaL The pedeffal on which the horfe flood 
is flill to the fore. Another horfe, of the fame* 
fize, but without the rider, which is loft, forms 
iS^c companion of the firft, to which it is no way 
inferior* The horfes, in both thefe pieces,^ 
y^movc in a diagoital line, and have clipped manes; 
jAmOngft the figures, of which ftrangers are.madef' 
fa take . particular notite, there is a little Pallas^/ 
and a litcle Venus, each a palm, or thereabouts, 

f Se€f Wiftcklem^Defiar, it% Pi^r. ft/, da Cab. d^ Stdtb. Vi.ii% 

Kign/ 
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high. The firft has a patera in the right hand, 
and a lance in the hft^ Her finger and toe-nails, 
the buckles of her helmet, and a border on the 
edge of her drapery, are very beautifully incruiied 
with filvcr. The arms and legs of the Venus 
are adorned with bracelets of gold wire. 3he 
ftands upright, raifing one of her legs, in order 
to tie on, or put off, her ftioe. We are like- 
wife to take notice of a burlefque reprefentation, 
or, if you pleafe, parody, of JEnezs carrying An- 
chifes on his fhoulders, and holding the little Af- 
canius by the hand. Thefe three figures have 
afifes heads 3 and, near the group formed by them, 
is an afs, not an inch high, ilandiog credt oa 
bis fore feet, and covered with a little filver man- 
tle. There is, amongft thefe little figures, a Pri- 
apus, taken particular notice of by the connoif- 
fcurs and lovers of the arts and antiquity. Though 
but a finger in length, it is executed with fo much 
art and accuracy, that Michael Angelo himfelf, 
with all his fkill in anatomy, never could boafl 
a more learned produdlion. The drawings of 
this great man, prcferved in the cabinet of my 
Lord Cardinal Albani, are alone fufficient to fliew, 
how deeply he was verfed in that part of his pro* 
feffion. This Priapus feems to be making a ^ 
kind of fign very common amongft the Itdians, 
but entirely unknown to the Germans. ' J am, 
therefore, in fome manner at a lofs how tp give 
them an idea of it. He is reprefented as pulling ; 
down the lower eyelid with the firft finger of the 
right hand, fupported by the cheejc-bone, whilft 
the head hangs on the fame fide. This gefture 
muft have been in ufc amongft the pantomimes 
of the ancien(s, an^ h^ve h^B fever^ 0gnificai)( 
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meanings. The perfon making it faid nothing, 
but feemed to fey, " Beware of him 5 he's a can-- 
ning fellow ; he's too many for you ;*' or clfe, 
*< He thinks to take me in, but he has caught z 
tartar :'* Or, in fihe, '^ You have hit the marie ! 
you have chofen yottr iflan Well/' The fettte fi- 
gure makes With the left hand what the Itt^itoB 
call Far la /cay an obftjene gefture, which oon*- 
fifts in placing the thumb between the firft and 
middle fingers, fo as to rej^efem the tongue if* 
fuing from between the two lips. This difpofiti^ 
on cf the fingers is Ukewife calkd F4r ctafiugne^ 
in alhiilon to the ilit made in the fiieli of cfaef^ 
nuts, to prepare thetd fbr the fif6, Th«re ir^ in 

Sthe fame cabinet, a viril mfclttber > dr Ptiapus, in 
bronze, fbldered;tb a littfe hand ftiaking tm faditt 
fign. Hands of thii kind dre eonmion in cabi»* 
nets, and it;.is^ well knoWn that the ancienns ofed 
them as aitiuleis} or, which is the i^e thing, 
wore them as preftrvatives againft i^ls^ evti 
looks, and' mchantments. Ridiculous as this fii^ 
perftkious^ pradice mufl: appear, it ftill prevaib 
timon^fl: rh6 poorer fort of pdo^le in die king^ 
dom of M!q>fes, I have been merwn &v«ml cf 
^ thefe Primuses, x^'hich feme of them wer« fim^ 
\ pie enoi^ to carry on their amis, or in their 
jjbofoms. It is ftill more common with ttiem c» 
1 \faften to their arms a little filver crefcent, whidi 
they call Luna pezzura^ that is, & ported {ttocni^ 
by way of prefervative againft the epitepfy, UtA 
then, this moon muft have been made with alms 
of the wearer *s own gatheting, aiKl th^n bleft by 
a prieft. This abufe, though k^own, is lol«Mi>- 
ted notwithftanding. Perhaps^ the filver IttW- 
teooiis, of which foch jiotoww ar^ |Wftmd ia 

the 
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the cabinet of Portici, were confccratcd to the 
fame fuperftitious purpofe. The Athenians ufed 
to wear them faflened to the fole of their ihoes, 
between it and the inftcp. 

Some of thefe Priapuses have wings, and little \ 
bells fufpended by interv^oven chains 5 and very 1 
often their hinder parts terminate in the rump of ; 
a lion fcratching himfelf with his left paw, juft 
as; pigeons do, when they fcratph themfelves \ 
under the wing, in order, it isfaid, to increafq ( 
their paffion. The bells are of metal, fet in fiU j 
vcr. It is probable, that the intention of them \ 
was to drive away evil fpirits, juft as that of the \ 
Jittlc bells* worn by the ancients, under their 1 
bucklers, was to ftrike terror, Thefe little bells J 
made likewife part of the drefs of thofe ^f initi-r 
ated in the myfteries of Bacchus, 

I muft not omit taking notice, that moft of the 
works in bronze, preferved in the cabinet of For- 
tici, have been repaired ^ and that the doing 
of it has rol)bed them of their antique and ve- 
nerable ruft, that green peHiclej or fcale, which 
the Italians call Patina. It is true, means '^ 
have been found to give theiii an artificial 
green, inftegd of the natural one y biit it not only^ 
falls ihort, in all, of the genuine antique Patina, but 
has a very bad efFeift upon fome of the heads 5 
witnefs that of the fine Mercury, which was 
found, they fay, broken in a thoufand pieces, 
that is, greatly (battered. |n cafes like this> the 
flighteft foldering brings off from the ancient 
bronze a thin fcale, which is fucceeded by a 
Scabby cruft ; fo that all their endeavours tp rc^ 

* JEfchyh Sept, cont, Theb. *vi*f, 391. 

f V. Dcftpr. Sw P;cr. gr. du Cab. de Stofch, p. 2a, 23. 
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Itore the colour and complexion* of the Antique^ 
ferves only to produce a very ugly ruggednefs. 
The incruftations with filver have required the 
fame reparations. 

I am now come to the infcriptions, which I 
promifed to give. I (hall take particular notice 
of two. The firft has not as yet been publiQied ; 
the fecond is cited by Martorclli, in the work 
of his which I have fo often mentioned, but 
which none, even the Neapolitans themfelves, are 
allowed to confult. The firft was fixed on the 
wall of a houfe, from whence it was takea in 
one piece, and removed to the cabinet of ancient 
pidures. This infcription is an advertifement of 
fome baths and taverns to be let, and is the only 
one of the kind that has reached us. 

In praedIs iuliae sp. f. fblicis 
locantvr 
balnevm venerivm et nongentvm tabernae 

pergtlae 
caenacula ex idibus avg. primis. in. idvs. avg. sextas. 

ANNOS CONTINUOS <^INqup 

S« (^ D. L. E. N. C. 

A. SVETTIUM VERVM AED. 

It is eafy to fee, that there had been another 
infcription, before this, on the fame wall, but in 
black charadlers. This firft infcription was, pro- 
bably, the advertifement of fomething to be let, 
and had been rubbed out to make way for that 
in red charafters, which ftill fubfifts. I have not 
been able to give the cxadt form of fome of the 

' * The author means jtkat f urface, which, in bronzes, rdemblei 
that of the natural fl^in. 

letters. 
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letters, as I was obliged to tranfcribe them by 
ilealth, for no one is allowed to take a copy of 
them. No doubt, the letters feparated by point?, 
in the feventh line, were a formula well known 
at that time. They might, perhaps, ftand for 

Si ^is Domhiam Loci Eius Non Cognoverit 
Adeat Suettium Verum Aedilem. 

r 

That is to fay, " Such perfons as may not be ac- 
quainted with the owner of thefe concerns, 
may apply to the Edilc, Suet tins Ferus.** 
Her name was Julia^ and her father's Spurius JRf- 
lix. Lcafes, amongft the Romans, were generally 
made, as amongft us, for a certain number of 
years. This was for five. Some laws in the 
Digeft inform us of this circumftance. By the 
word Pergula was generally meant what we call 
a green arbour, or a bower made with verdure. 
Thefe arbours or bowers are generally conftrudt- 
ed, in the fineft climates of Italy, with great ele- 
gance, and formed with reeds tied acrofs each o- 
ther. And here I muft obferve, that the reeds 
of Italy are much longer and ftronger than thofe 
of Gernlany and other countries beyond the Alps, 
not only becaufe the foil of Italy is fitter for them, 
but, likewife, becaufe they ;^re planted on pur- 
pofe, and greater care is ufually taken of them in 
other refpedts, particularly by ftirring the earth 
about them. Accordingly, a field of reeds is 
confidered as an cfTential part of every farm. 
In Rome, and the country about it, they ufe 
reeds to tie and fupport their vines. As to the 
other fignifications of the word Pergula^ not a- 
kin to that I have given it, the reader may find 

E 3 them 
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them elfcwhcrc *. Ccenacula : This word (hould 
lignify thofe rooms in houfcs of public enter* 
tainment, in which thofe who frequented them 
eat and drank. On this occafion, I * (hail 
quote an infcription, of which, indeed, Gruter 
has given us a copy in his collection, but without 
mentioning the place where the original is to be 
met with. 

HVIVS. MoyVMENTl. SI. QVA. MaCERIA. 
ClVSVM. est. CVM. TABERNA. ET. CENACVLd* 
Heredbs. NON. SEQVETVR. 
NEQVE. INTRA. .MaCERIAM. HVM^RI. 

QyEMQVAM. Licet. 

This infcriptiod is to be found on the wall of 
a tower at the paflage of the river Garigliano, the 
Liris of the ancients. 

1 (hall add fome other infcriptions in the fame 
cabinet, moft of which require no explanation. 
Thofe that do, I muft leave to others. 



IVLIA. GeK. . . . 

Agrippinae. Ti. cla. 

PonT. MAX.... 

L. MAM. • . 



rid 



BIVAE. AVGVsTaE. 
L. MAMMIV8. MAXIMVS. P. S, 



antoniae. angvsTae. matri. clavdI 

CAESARIS. AVGVsTi. GERMANICI. POnTiF. MAX. 
L. MAMMIVS. MAXIMVS. P» S4 

♦ SalJhaf. Not. h Spartian. p 15J, F. p. 458. Edit. Parif. Vojt. 
E^ym^i, V. Pe:gula. 

On 
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On a brassen table there is, 

MAMMiO. MAXIMO* 

avgvsTali. 

MVNIClPES. eT. INGOLAK. 
AERE. CONLATQ. 

' — ^— _ ■ •■*. 

BALBI. L. EVtYc h^O 

LOCVM. SEPVLTVR. 

p. D. 



>*» *■ 



Q^ LOLLIVS. SCYLAX. eT. 

cAlIdia. anTiochvs. mater, 

M. CALIDIVS. NAsTa, IOVI, 
V. S. L* M. 

THERMAE. 

M, CRASSI. FRVGI. 
AQVA. MARINA. ET. BALN. 
AQVA. DVLCI. lANVARIVS^ L. 

The following inrcription written on the bafc 
of a flatue, probably of Venus^ was not found 
at Herculaneum^ but near Bajac. It is placed in 
the court of the cabinet. 

VENERI. PROBAE. SANCTISS. SACR. 

TI. CLAVDIVS. MARCION. 

SALVE. MILLS. ANIMARVM. INLVSTRJ. CENARE. OPVS. SALVE. 

PyUCHhl. ONl^IS. PORTATRIX. IM. EXVPERABILE. DONVM. 

RERVM. HVMANARVM. DiVINARVMQyE, MAGISTRA. 

MATRIX. SERVATRIX. AMATRIX. SACRIFICATRIX. 

$BLV£. MJLLE. ANIMARVM. IKLVSTRI. CENARE, OPVS. SALVE. 

E 4 I will 
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I will not venture to affirm, that this infcrip- 
tion is of the earlicft ages. Neverthelftfs, the 
meafurc of the fyllables is very irregular, and in 
the tafte of that ufed in other infcriptions of the 
greateft antiquity. The third line is very ob- 
fcure. Martorclli reads it> p. 373, in the fol- 
lowing order : Sahe VenuSy Opus efl nos cenare 
cum illujlri milk animarum^ falve j and he explains 
it thus, Juvat nos commifceri {fjLiyvv^ai) cum in- 
numera gente illujlri ekgantique Jorma pradita^ 
-He grounds his interpretation on Suetonius's ufing 
C the word coenare in the fame fenfe, in his paflage 
I concerning the fupper of Auguflius [Aug. c. 73.) 
named (TcD/gjtaTos, in which that emperor ap- 
peared in the drefs of Apollo, and his guefts in 
that of the reft of the twelve great deities. The 
Latin author exprefles it thus : 

Hum nova Divorum coenat adulteria. 
Martorelli fupports this conjedlure of his with the 
authority of Martial, by whom, he fays, this 
word is often ufed in an obfcene fenfe. But, for 
my part, I have not been able to difcover any fuch 
thing in the works of that poet. 

There are on an agate, in charadters taken from 
the white field of it, 

' AEFOTCin : They fpeak 

; A0EAOYCIN : What they pleafi 

AtrETwCAN : Let them fpeak 
So, 

TlftEAlCoi (*) : What is it to me? 

' Of feveral kin^s of feals or engravings in bronze, 
I ihall give but one, and that only on account of 
the interweaving of its letters : 

* It muft be TtfAcXw ftot, What is it to ?Kt ? or dft t»/x/ai» «"o*» 
fi'bat is it to y u ? 

That 
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That is to fay, 
M. STATILIL PHILERONIS. 

I am now got to the end of the firft feftion 
of the fourth part of this letter, in which I 
promifed to fpeak of the works of xrt, but in the 
flrideft fenfe. I (hall firft fpeak of the houfehold 
furniture, under two heads ; the firft comprehend- 
ing things of abfolute neceffity ; the fecond, thofe 
introduced by opulence and luxury. 

Bread (hall be the firft objedt of my enquiry, 
as I hope 1 may be permitted to place it under the 
firft head. There are two whole loaves to be 
feen, both of the fame form and fize, that is, a 
palm and two inches in diameter, and five inches 
in thicknefs. Both have eight dents in the upper 
cruft ; that is to fay, they were firft divided by 
crofs lines into four parts, and then fubdivided 
into eight, by four other crofs lines. There ap- 
pears a divifion of the fame kind on two Joaves, 
in one of the pidlures found at Herculaneum ** 
We have a copper-plate engraving of the firft 
that was found, in the memoirs relating to Her- 
culaneum, written by an anonymous author, and 
publiflied by Gori -f*. It is thus the loaves of the 
Greeks ufed to be marked in the carlieft ages, x 
whence they were called by Hefiod oVrajSAw/icc?/, / 
that is, according to fome commentators, eight- } 
dented. But fometimes the loaves were divided 

• P///. Ere, Tome II. p. 141. 

f Netiz, Sofra r ErcoL in iheSymb. /hter* Vol, I * p. 13^. 

only 
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only crofsways, as I have elfewhere obferved J 5 
and it is hence, likewife, fuch loaves ufed to be 
called by the Romans ^adrce § : 

Et mibi dividuo findetur munere Quadra ; 

and by the Greeks reTpocT^v<p(^y (o as to give rife 
to the phrafe, a/iena vivere quadra^ to live at ano- 
ther man's expence. 

To the loaves of the ancients preferved in the 
cabinet of Portici, I fliall add their wine-veilels« 
Of thefe they had two kinds. The largeft they 
called t)oliay and the other Amphora ; and both 
were made of baked earth. The ancients, how- 
ever, were no ftrangers to the art of making 
cafks, or veflcls of ftavcs bound together with hoops. 
There is in the cabinet of the Roman College an 
earthen lamp, on which are rcprcfented two men 
carrying fuch a veflel fufpcnded to a ^pole. Wc 
may difcovcr vcflels of the fame conftruftion on 
feveral engraved ftoncs, as I have fhewn in anoi- 
ther place \ In (hort, we may meet with them on 
the Trajan and Antonine columns ; though I am 
of opinion they were feldom ufed but in the field. 
Inftcad of veflcls like our modern calks, the aa- 
cients made ufe of veflels called Doliay in £xm 
r of a pumpion, generally containing eighteea 
} Amphora J which meafufc i^, accordingly/ written 
Lon a Dolium preferved in the Albani vineyard. 
This was the form of the veflel, of which the 
philofopher Diogenes made a h(»Me, and which 
he ufed to roll from place to place durii^ig 

X Defer, des Pier. grav. da Cab. deScoTcfa. p. 72, 73. 

^ Scahg. Not, in Motet, in Catn/eS, Firg. p. 429^ Edit. LttgJ. 

* Ddcr. &c. p. 2.60. 

the 
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the fiege of Corinth. The mouth of theie vef- 
fels is about a palm in diameter. In a vaulted 
cellar difcovered at Herculaneum, there were 
found feveral fuch caiks of ear^ difpofed routed 
it, and fixed by brick- work into the wall ; whence 
we may guefs, that the ancients did npt make 
their wine as we do ours. For, in this cellar, it 
was impoffibJe for the wine to run diredUy from 
the prcfs-tub into the caflc, as it is ufual in fame 
places^ and there take its own time to work and 
ferment, by means of a fufficient vacancy left in 
the veffel for that purpofe. The ancients were 
obliged to pour their new wine with buckets in- 
to thefe veflels, which it was impoflible to ftir or 
move out of their places, and in which, befides, 
they being fo fmall, there could not be room e^ 
nough afforded to favour the fermentation of the 
liquor. This is enough to account for the an«- 
cients being obliged to allow their wines fo many 
years to ripen. Accordingly, if we may believe 
Pliny, the wine of Albano, near Rome, could 
not be drank in l^fs than twelve years. Hence 
we might infer, that the wines of the ancients 
did not grow fine till they were very old 5 and, 
{X)Qfequently, account for their {training what 
they drank, before they lay down to table, or 
whilft they were at it. The inftrument ufed by *\ 
them for this purpofe they called ^H3*ju,o5, Co/um I 
Vinarium. There are two of them, of white ( 
metal and elegant workmanfhip, in the cabinet 
of Herculaneum. They are made in the fafliion 
of round and deep plates, half a palm in diame- ] 
ler, with flat handles j one plate fitting into the / 
other, and the bandies withal matching, fo exadlly, 

that 



/' 
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that when put together they feem to make but 
one veffel. The upper veflel is bored in a 
particular manner. It was into this they pour- 
ed the wine which was to be received by the 
under veflel^ from whence they drew it to fill 
their drinking cups, 

Moft of their fmaller wine-veflels, called Am^ 
phora^ are of a cylindrick form, have two han- 
dles to the upper part, and terminate at bottom 
in a point. Several of them have been found at 
Herculaneum and at Pompeii, with infcriptions 
in paint. I remember the following, 

HERCVLANENSES 
NONIO 

" By this it appears, that the inhabitants of Her- 
culaneum ufed to put on their veflels the name 
of Nonius their pretor, juft as the Romans did 
the names of their confuls. It was, till lately, 
the cuftom in this country to bury earthen veifels 
filled with wine, at the birth of every child, not 
to be taken up till its marriage. The veflels ufed 
for this purpofe terminated at bottom in a point, 
in order to ftand the firmer in the earth. Some 
of them have been found at Pompeii, ftill fixed in 
the holes of a flat arch making part of a vaulted 
cellar. This Cellar, eight Roman palms in 
breadth, was divided by the flat arch, or, which 
is the fame, by an horizontal wall, iinto two fto- 
ries. The arch covering the upper ftory refem- 
bled thofe commonly built for that purpofe j artd 
bothftories were, each, of the height of a man. The 
. wine found in one of thefe veflels was, as it were, 
i petrified, and of a deep brown, from whence it 
\ - * has 
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has been conjedlured, that the cellars built in this 
manner were ufed, according to the cuftora of 
the ancients, to fmoke the wine in order to make 
it fine down, and ripen the fooner. But the cir^ 
cumftance of this cellar's having ja lower ftory feems 
to me fufficient to overturn this opinion. They 
ihew in the cabinet the wine I have been fpeak- 
ing of, turned to a folid body. 

We are to reckon amongft the neceffary houfc- 
hold furniture of the ancients, their trevets ; not, 
indeed, thofe of the fame form with what I am 
going to fpeak of, but fuch as they were in the 
moft early times, that is to fay, treftles with three 
feet J fuch as the tabic of Philemon and Bau^ 
cis is defcribed in the fable, on which Jupiter con-, 
defcended to eat^ 

'. . . Menfatn fuccinSla tremenfque 

Ponit anusy men fa fed erat pes tertius impar ; 

Tejiaparemfacit. Ovid. Met am. 

for, amongft the Greeks, they called trevets not 
only the trevets which they put over the fire, 
but likewife their tables ; and they continued to 
call them fo in the ages of luxury, as appears by 
the account which Atheneus has left us of the 
magnificent entertainments of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus at Alexandria, and of King Antiochus Epi^ 
phanes at Antioch. Thefe were called a^vpoi *, 
and the others ffjL'urvpiQrrroii and Xoerpo^ioi •f*. 

Of the trevets ufed by the ancients in their fa- 
crifices, there are two in the cabinet worthy of 

^ Cau/ai. in Athen, Deipn. L. lo. r. 4, p. 447, /. 50, 
•f- Hadr. Jun. animadv* I. 2. c. ^, f,6^, 

being 
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being ranked amongft the fineft difcovcries. ThcJ 
are clofe upon four palms in height. , One of 
them was found at Herculaneutn, Three Priar^ 
pufes, each termmating ftt bottom in a goat's leg, 
forni the feet of it^ Their tails, ifluing from a^ 
bove the Otfacrum^ extend |iorisiontally to a ring 
in the middle of the trevet, and by twining abont 
it, unite and fecure the whole, juft** as the crofsv^ 
piece in our common tables. The other, trevet was 
found at Pompeii, fome time after tfa^tl have been 
defcribing. It is of admirable workmanship; On 
that part of each leg where it takes a bend to 
appear with the greater grdce^ th^re fits a fphinx, 
whofe hair, inftead of falling direAly aver the 
cheeks, firfl pa(Ibs under a diadem. This hcad-^ 
drefs may be coniidered as allegorical; eipecially 
in a tripod of Apollo, and allude to the obfcure 
and enigmatical anfwcrs of the oracle. The largo 
brims of the chafingdifli are ornanftented with 
rani's heads flead and bound together by garlands 
of flowers, and other excellent carviDgs^ In th(j 
facred tripods, the chafingdi(h on which they 
placed the coal- part, was made of baked earthy 
That found at Pompeii had ftill the adies 
in it. In the year 1761, they fJ^und in a temple, 
of Hcrculaneum, the difcoveryof whidi hasnot 
as yet been finifhed, though for what reafons I 
cannot f^y, a large fquare chafingdiih, in bronze, 
fuch as they commonly uie in Italy to warm their 
large apartments, about the fizc of a middling ta^ 
ble. It flood upon lion's paws. The Wit^ 
were curioufly incrufted with a foliage compofed , 
of copper, bra(s> and filver. The bottom Odn0fled 
of a. very fubftantjal iron grafe, lined wi;h brick- 
work. 
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work, as weli above as below, fo that the coals 
could neither touch the upper part of the grate, nor 
fall down through the lower. But this curious 
|)iece was foand all in pieces^ 

I muft likewife reckon, amongft the neceifary 
houfhold furniture, the lamps^ in which the an* 
eieiits were ib indufirious to difplay their ele«* 
gatice, and even magnificence ; tnould or dipt 
candles not having been in general ufe among 
them« There are lamps of every kind in the ca^ 
binet of Herculaneum, both in baked earth and 
in bronzy tfyttkily the latter ; and, as the orna- 
ments employed by the ancients have generally 
a relation to fome particular obje£t, we often . find 
ibme fingular fubjeds on them» Moft of tho& 
in baked earth reprefent a bark, with feven prows 
or roftrums at each iide, to hold as many wicks. 
The vei&l ufed to pour oil into thele lamps re- 
iembles a little round clofe decked bark, with a 
iharp roftrum at one end, and at tlie other end 
a little colicaw {>late, having a hole in the mid- 
dle of it^ to pour ill the oil^ which was afterwards 
to fupply the lamp* One of the largeil in bronze 
terminates, behind, in a bat with expanded wings, 
which may be colifidered as. an emblem of night. 
The delicate tiilue, for which the wings of this 
bird are remarkable, the tendbns, the veins, and 
the ikin whieh covers them, are all of admirable 
workinanfhip. On another of tbefe lamps there 
is a ffloufe, which ieems to be watching an 
opportunity to get at the oil ; and, in a third, 4 
rabbit browfing the graft. But nothing difplays 
t)et(er the magnificence aimed at by the ancients, 
tinn z fc^uacv l^edeilal or bafe, in bronze, on 
* whicl» 
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which there (lands a naked boy, two palms in 
height, with a lamp hanging by three chains, 
four times interwoven, in one hand, and in the 
other the hook ufed to' trim the wick, fufpended 
by a chain like the firft. Near him there is 
a column adorned with a^ fpiral fluting, and, in- 
ftead of a capital, terminating in a miaflc, which 
lifcewife anfwered the p'urpofe of a lamp, the 
wick ifluing at the mouth ; and there being a hole 
in the crown of the head, with a little hinged 
door or valve, to fill it by. 

The ancients ufed their candelabres to carry 
lamps. Thefe candelabres refembled our ftands 
and . were as curioufly wrought as the lamps 
themfelves. The fl:em of the candelabre, curi- 
oufly mioulded, refted on a foot ufually fupported 
by three lions paws. This foot, as likcwifethe 
upper part, or plate of the candelabre, were turn- 
ed, and adorned with pretty eggs on the edges, 
and foliages on the furfaces. The foot of the 
largefl; candelabre is a palm and an inch, Ro- 
man meafure, in diameter. I believe there are 
near an hundred of them in the cabinet, the high- 
eft feven palms and a halfhigh, whereas all Rome 
cknnot produce a fingle one in bronze. The 
form of thefe candelabres may ferve to explain a 
paflage in Vitruvius, in which he cenfures the 
bad tafte of the age he lived in, for introducing 
into architecture columns fo flight and flender, as 
to be out of all proportion, and look like the 
(hafts of a candelabre. 

Scales for weighing are likewife to be confider- 
cd as a part of ufeful houfehold furniture. Amongft 
*thofe hitherto difcovered, there i^ not 4 iingle one 

with 
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With two bafons, fuch as we fee upon fome me- 
dals. They all refemble thofe we call Roman 
fteelyards ; that is to fay ; they are formed by 
a lever, on which the weight inereafes in power, 
the farther it is removed from the point by which 
the lever is ftifpcnded. The weighty in thofe 
found at Herculaneum, is generally the buft of 
fome -Divinity. One of thofe preferved in the 
cabinet is that of Africa, fuch as we find it on 
medals^ On the lever are the following words : 
TL CLAVD. EXACT. CVRA. AEDIL. All 
thefc fteelyards arc provided with bafons inftead 
of the hooks made ufe of in the modern ones ; 
and their bafons hang by three or four neat and 
Well- wrought chains paffing through a hole in a 
^ round plate, by means of which they may be 
* cafily tightened or flackened. There are a great 
number of weights in the cabinet, of all kindsi 
I fhall take notice of two only. Thefe are flat, 
angular, and oblong, fuch as the fiflimongers of 
the country ftill ufe,' with the word EME, in re- 
lievo, oft one fide j and the word HABEBIS, in 
relievo like wife, on the other. 

Thefe bafons put inc in mind of the frag- 
ments of a chariot preferved in the court of the 
cabinet, confifting of the flioeing of a wheel, in 
one piece, fix Roman palms in diameterj not 
quite two. inches in breadth, and an inch thick* 
The wood. ftill adhering to the iron is petrified* 
There likewife ftill remains that part of the nave, 
through which the axle-tree went, armed all 
round with iron ; the iron covered with a plate 
of bronze faftencd on by flat-headed nails of th« 
fame metal. In the fame cabinet there is the head 

F o£ 
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of a lion projedting from a brazen plate ; and, as 
the mouth is not pierced, and, confequcntly, it 
could not have been ufed for the purpofe of dif- 
charging water into a fountain, or bath, I ima- 
gine it made part of a boxing fcrewed on the 
end of an axle-tree, in order to keep the wheel 
in its place, and fecure it from flying ofi^. For 
this purpofe the ancients ufed iron pins in their 
ordinary carriages, as we do. The Italians call 
thefe pins Aciarini ; the Greeks called them 
'wxpoL^oviXj tfJL^oKoi and evyt?\jxT<t. The fquare and 
hollow piece ufually fixed to the end of axle- 
trees, to keep the duft from them, was known in 
the days of Homer, who calls it vTrepreploe, *. We 
can difcover the end of an axle-tree armed with 
one of thefe cafes, adorned with a lion's head in 
relievo, on fome of the ancient monuments, par- 
ticularly on the triumphal carr of Marcus Aurc- 
lius, in a baflb-relievo preferved in the capitol 
at Rome. Confequcntly, the fcrew-cafts, or caps 
of ftecl of this kind, which have made their 
appearance in our days, cfpecially in travelling 
carriages, are no new invention. The only dif- 
ference between them and the ancient ones is, that 
the latter were of bronze. The extremity of the 
pole in the ancient chariots ufed likewife to be 
adorned with a lion's head, in carved work ; for 
which reafon I cannot help thinking, that the 
Count de Caylus muft be miftaken, when he fays, 
that the chariots of the ancients had no poles -f-. 
I Kope, in due time, to.be able to demonftrate the 

• Odyff. f. V. 70. 

f Obferv. fur le Coftume jointcs aux tableaux tirw dc Plliade, &c, 
p. Ixxx. 

contrary 
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tontrary by monuments. For the prefent, I 
fliall content myfelf with referring him to a paf- 
fage in Pindar *. The Eledtra of Sophocles, and 
the Hyppolitus of Euripides, will likewife furnifli 
him with feveral proofs of what I advance. 

I did not think to fpeakj in this place, of the 
contrivance ufed by the ancients for the motion of 
their doors, I intended to keep it, and my re- 
marks upon it, for the fecond edition of my ob- 
fervations upon architefturc. But I cannot, I 
find, refift the temptation to fay a word or two 
on the fubjed:, Ih the firft place, then, it is to 
be obferved, that the doors of the ancients did not 
turn upon hinges, but upon pieces, one fixed in- 
to the upper, and the other into.the lower, part of 
the door-cafe, fuch as we call the pi'oots of the 
door ; though, after all, the expreffion does not con- 
vey a clear idea of the thing, for which no modern 
language I know hfis a juft and precife term. 
The upright of the moveable door next the wall 
had, at each extremity, a brafs cafe funk into it, 
with a projefting point on the infide, to take the 
better hold of the wood work. This cafe was 
generally of a cylindric form 5 for there have been 
found fome fquare ones, from which there fprang 
on each fide iron ftraps, ferving to biad together 
and ftrengthen the boards with which the door was 
conftruifted. And here I muft remark, that thefe 
doors, which were exceedingly thick, were like- 
wife hollow* 

I (hall conclude this article with a kind .of 
rope-work (hoe foal, of which feveral fizes have 

f Nem. 7, V. I'iy.et /ej. 

F 2 be€i> 
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been found, fome fit for children, and others 
for grown-up perfons. They refemble thofe 
which the Licanians ftill make ufe of. 

I fliall begin my defcription of the furniture of 
the fecond kind, by that of fome veflcls of a 
Angular form, the moft confiderable and precious 
of which are thofe confecrated to facred ufes. 
The moft elegant of them, in point of workman- 
fhip, feems to have been a bucket, of that kind 
which they ufed in their facrifices, and called 
Prcefericulay about two palms and two inches 
in height. It has a moveable handle, which, 
when turned down, lies exadly over the brim of 
the veflel, and is, like the veflel itfelf, ornamented 
with fcftoons, and other carved work. It has, 
befides, two large and two fmall ears. The large 
ones exhibit, at their jundure with the body of 
the bucket, the buft of a woman borne by a 
fwan with expanded wings ; the whole in relievo. 
The fmall ears, which lie under the large ones, 
terminate at bottom in a fwan's neck. This vef- 
fel was found almoft entirely covered with melted 
iron, the fragments of which ftill retain the im- 
preflion made by the body of it. In the fame 
place were found a great quantity of iron nails, 
which had never been ufed 5 and two ink-ftands 
full of ink. It appears that there was an haber- 
dajQhcr's (hop hereabouts. It was here, too, they 
found the gold medal of Auguftus, engraved at 
the end of the advertifement prefixed to the fe- 
cond volume of the paintings of Herculaneum. 

At the inferior origin of the ear of a veflel of 
the fame kind and form with the preceding, but 

fomcwhat 
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fomewhat fmaller, there is a Cupid with a cup 
{Cantharus) in one hand, and, in the other, 
one of thofe horns ufed at table-,, the whole in 
baflb-relievo. The cup, the horn, and the wings 
of the Cupid, are all of filver. They have like- 
wife found moulds of baked earth, to caft the 
ears of veffels in. I remember an oval vcflel in 
thefhape of a little bucket. It is of filver, and 
has a handle. The ftory of Hylas carried off by 
the nymphs, when fent by Hercules to draw wa- 
ter, was, if I miftake not, reprefented, in relievo, 
upon it. 

They have likcwlfe found facred veffels of a- 
nother kind, namely the cups {Patera) with 
which the ancients ufed to make libations at 
their facrifices. There are a great number of 
them, moftly in white metal, and turned, both 
within and without, with the greateft exadnefs. In 
the middle of fome of them there is a kind of 
medallion, cut in relievo, reprefenting, to the bcft 
of my memory, a victory feated on a quadriga. 
The handles to them are generally round, fluted 
from end to end, and terminating in a ram's head. 
Some others terminate in. the head and neck of a 
fwan. One of the largeft and fine ft of thofe pa- 
teras ftands near the fine tripod of Pompeii. 
The handle of it is formed by a fwan, fixed by 
its extended feet to the body of the veffel. It 
was once univerfally thought, that the ancients ne- 
ver ufed any veffels of this form except in their 
facrifices. But now it plainly appears, by the dif- 
cOveries made at Herculaneum, that they ufed 
them in their baths ; a bundle of currying in- 
ftruments {Strigiles) having been found, a- 

F 3 long 
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long with a large-handled patera, faftened to 4 
flat metal ring, fuch as we ufe to carry keys oq. 
Thefe veflels were, no doubt, ufed to pour wa- 
ter on the body. There arc other large-handled 
cups, but deeper, which belonged to the kitchen^ 
and greatly refemble the lids of our ftew-pans. 

It is evident, from a great number of difcovc- 
ries made at Herculancum, that the moderns 
make very few things of a new fhape, and not 
known to the ancients. There have been found 
here filver cups, with their faucers, of the fame 
fhape and fize with thofc we ufe for our tea. 
Thefe cups are very neat, and are carved in re- 
lievo. The ancients ufed them for the fame, purr 
pofe that vvc do ours 5 namely, to drink warm war 
ter. The Romans had their houfes for drinking 
warm water, juft as we have our coflFce-houfeg 
for drinking tea, &c. There are three pair of 
thefe warm water veflels in the cabinet. 

Thefe cups put me in mind of a filver veflel, in 
the form of a mortar, and weighing about three 
marcs, on the body of which Homer is repre- 
fented, in baflb-relievo, foaring on an eagle, with 
; his right hand fupporting his chin, the clevatioq 
\ of his head expreffing the fublimity of his medi- 
^' tations ; and his left holding a roll, which is, no 
{ doubt, his poem. Swans, furrounded with garr 
I lands of 'flowers hanging down in fefl:oons, fkin> 
\ the air over him. The Comte de Caylus has 
V given us a drawing of this piece, in the fecond vo-. 
lume of his coUedlion of antiquities ^, after ano- 
ther done by memory. But he has not given us 
the oppofite fide, on which, near the bottom, there 

•P1.XLI. 

ap- 
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appear two female figures, feated under the foli- 
age of an oak. That on the right carries a buck- 
ler and a lance^ with a ftiort fword under her 
arm ; »and reprefcnts the Iliad, That on the left 
wears a conical hat, without brims, fuch as is 
given to Ulyfles, and has one leg thrown over the 
other, with her right hand to her forehead as if 
abforbcd in thought. This is the Odyfley. 

M. Martorelli took thefe figures for men -f-, and 
then corredted himfelf in his Supplement J : But 
there is no excufing M. Bajardi, who was well 
paid for defcribing thefe treafures, and had a bet'- 
ter opportunity than any body elfe to fee and ex- 
amine them, for having made Homer a Julius 
Caefar §, For, fuppofing he might not know the 
features of that prince, he fliould, at leaft, have 
known, that he wore no beard. He places, on 
one fide of Caefar, a Rome in tears ; this is the 
figure of the Iliad, Of the OdyflTey he can make 
nothing but a foldier. In another place he repre- 
sents Hercules defl:roying the Stymphalic birds, 
as a fimple fportfman purfuing water-fowl. Hq 
more than once takes men for women, and wo^ 
men for men. 

There is on a little oval filver plate a fatyr, 
in relievo, playing on the lyre. At the firfl: fight 
of him, I could not help thinking of the player 
on the flute, jifpendas^ which C. Verres had a- 
mongft his ftatues, and who (hewed plainly, that 
he played only for himfelf, without caring whe- 
ther he was liftened to, or not. In faft, this figure 

"f- Vf Rig' 7bec. Calatn, p. 266. 

X In Additam. p. xix. 

5 CataL di Monum. i'ErcoL Vafi. n. 5. 

F 4 appears 
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appears quite abforbed, and feems to think of no-i 
thing, but the mufick afforded him by his own 
inftrument. 

Amongft the veffels invented by the ancients 
for the purpofe of luxury, we are Ukewife to 
reckon thofe, in which they ufed to feed and fatten 
V'a kind of fieid-moufe found in chefnut-woods. 
Thcfe veflcls were of baked earth, about three 
palms and a half in height, and two and a half 
in diameter, with a pretty large mouth. With- 
in, they contained ftories of little femicircular ba-p 
fons funk into the lides, to contain the food of 

/^hefe animals. Veffels of this kind were called 
Glireria^ from the Latin word GliSj which has 
paffcd into the German, and feveral other lan- 
guages, with the fame fignification that it has in 
the Latin. As thcfe animals,* by what I have ob- 
ferved, are not known beyond the Alps, fome fo- 
reign writers have taken it into their heads, that 
the Romans fattened rats, and eat them as a great 
delicacy. Not only Sloane advances this opinion, 
in the advertifement prefixed to his defcription of 
Jamaica, in Englifh j but Lifler, in his remarks 
upon the cookery of Apicius, appears no better in- 
formed. The Italians call this animal Ghiro^ from 
Glisy and ftill eat it. But it is too fcarce to ap- 
pear at any but great tables. I am informed that 
the houfe of Colonna makes prefents of them. 
It never appears in winter, which, they fay, it 
paffes in a lethargic ftate, without taking any nou- 
rifhment. It is for this reafon that the moderns 
have adopted it for the fymbol of fleep j and Al- 
gardi has reprefented one of them near his -ftatue 
of ileep, or Morpheus, in black marble, which is 
to be fgen in the Borgljef? vinpyard, Jt 
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It is likewife in this clafs that we are to place 
whatever concerns the plays and amufements, that 
were in ufe amongft the ancients. Their flutes, in 
particular, deferve fomc remarks. They were 
made of bone, ivory, and even metal, and con- 
fifted, like ours, of feveral pieces, with this dif- 
ference, that thefe pieces were not grooved one 
into another, but fixed together on a fingle piece, 
which was' generally of wood, and nicely turned, 
as appears by two pieces of a metal flute, within 
which the wood is ftill difcoverablc, but in a pe- 
trified ftate. In the cabinet of the academy of 
Cortona, there is an ivory flute fixed on a filver 
pipe. 

From a. little ivory tablet, with the Greek 
word AlCXTAOT upon it, we may guefs what 
were anciently the ufual entertainments in this 
part of Italy, This tablet is a tejfera^ or ticket, 
bearing the name of the famous tragick writer 
Efchylus ; and proves that his tragedies ufed to 
be reprefented in the place where it was found. 
But what that place is, I cannot fay. It is well 
known, that thefe T^ejferce ufed to be diftributed by- 
the perfon, at whofc expence the piece was ad:ed, 
juft as play-houfe or opera tickets are fometimes 
difl:ributed gratis amongfl: the moderns. It is the 
only T'efferay with the name of a dramatick Greek 
poet on it, that has reached us. There are fome 
ivory ones in the cabinet of the Roman college, 
)3Ut without any thing except cyphers upon them. 

Another piece, the only one of its kind, is a 
metal Difcus or Quoit, eight inches in diameter, 
vyith an oval hole in the center, to receive one of 
tj)e fingers, and thereby give the player a bet^ 

tcr 
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ter command of it. This manner, of managing 
the quoit has not been known till now. There 
were likewife other quoits, without holes in the 
center, in ufe amongft the antients. Of this kind 
is the quoit lying flat againft the thigh of a ftatue, 
which flood in the houfe of Verofpi, at Rome^ 
and has been lately difpofcd of. Of this kind 
likewife is the quoit, hollowed like a difh, of 4 
palm fix inches and a half in diameter, which is 
to be feen in the Albani vineyard, and of which 
I have taken notice in another place *. As to 
the reft, to fpeak conformably to our modern 
cuftoms, it was a play ufed only by knights. 
Amongft the heroes of Greece, it appears that 
Diomedes was particularly fond of it -f . It is ftill 
ufed in England. 

To the utenfils of this kind I {hall add a tragic 
mafk, in marble, with the hair combed up a con^ 
liderable height above the forehead. The holes a- 
bout it ihe w, that it was of the kind, which the an^ 
cients ufed to fix on the faces of their dead, agree- 
able to the maxim of Petronius, Omnis mundui 
agit biftrionem. There is in the Roman college 
a pretty fmall rpafk, of baked earth, niade for 
the fame purpofc. It was formerly the fafhion, in 
France, tD wear mafks in the night time, by way 
of preserving the fkin from the thick foggy air, 
with which clofe rooms are apt to be infeded. It 
is to be hoped, that this fafhion wSl come up 
again %. 

^ Defcrip, des Picrres gr. du Cab. de Stofch, p. 458. 
•f- Eurip, Iphig. in Aul, *v, 1 99, 

J This is a miflake. It was merely to keep ofF the fun, that the 
women in France formerly ufed theft maflcs. 

The 
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The children of quality amongft the anciei^t? 
wore golden bulls, till a certain age, through va- 
nity, and to fliew that they were of noble birth. 
This cabinet has two of them. The ufe of 
them, however, was not confined to children. 
The triumphing emperors and generals wore theni 
at their necks. In my eclairciflements of the My-? 
thology, Hiftory, Manners, and Cuftoms of the 
Ancients, written in Italian, I have proved, on the 
authority of a rare monument, that the women, 
likewife, wore them. The feats called Cella 
Curules were, alfo, a mark of diftindtion cxclu- 
fively belonging to certain ranks of the Roman 
inagiftracy. There are two of them in the ca- 
binet. At Romey thefc feats were generally of 
ivory. Here they are of bronze, a palm and fe- 
ven inches in height, and two palms feven inches 
in breadth. The arms and feet are compofed of 
pieces croffing each other, in the form of the let* 
ter X, with the parts below theif jiindlion turned 
into a fpiral. It muft be added, that the feet of 
thefe feats terminate * in the head of fome ima- 
ginary animal, whofe lengthened bill, or fnout, 
bears on the ground. 

I ihall not ftop here to fpeak qf the vaft quan-i 
titles of heads of lions, and other animals, ia 
bronze, through which the water flowed into 
their baths and houfes. I (hall, likewife, omit 
the inftruments of furgery, and feveral other 
kinds of litenfils, as well thofe peculiar to the 
^ncients, as thofe common to them and us, as it 
would be very difficult to dcfcribe them without 

* Thefe feats cannot be better compared to any thing than the 
French fold'^ng ilools. . 

cuts, 
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cuts, which, after all, fometimes give but a very 
imperfedt idea of fuch things. 

But I muft, before I conclude, take fome no- 
tice of fome trinkets peculiar to the fex, fuch as 
looking-glaffes, bodkins, bracelets, and ear-rings. 
There are in the cabinet two looking-glaffes, one 
circular, and the other an oblong fquare. The 
firft may be about eight inches over. Both are 
of metal, well polifhed. M. Bajardi * tells us, 
that he found in the cabinet two looking-glaffes 
with long handles to them y but, though I fearch- 
ed every where, I could never find them. The 
looking-glaffes of the ancients were generally of 
the firft term. On an engraved ftone, in the ca- 
binet of Stofch, there is a Venus holding fuch a 
looking-glafs by the lid. Thole in the cabinet of 
Portici are not unlike fome of our travelling glaf- 
fes. Seneca J makes mention of fome glaffes 
large enough for a man to .fee himfelf in them 
from head to foot. 

Among the filver bodkins ufed to roll up the 
hair, and keep it to the back of the head, there* 
are foi:r of uncommon fize and workmanfhip^ 
for this was one of the ornaments which moft de- 
fer ved the attention of the fex. The tunuch 
priefts of Cybele made ufe of bodkins with heads 
for the fame purpofe. The largeft of thofe above- 
mentioned is eight inches in length, and termi- 
nates in a Corinthian capital, inftead of a round 
knob, with a Venus, on it, holding her hair with 
both hands j and, near her, a Cupid prefenting her 

* Catal. de Mnum. iTErcoL f. 271 . n. 768. 
^ Cut. des Pierres Gravees ^e Stofch. p. 116, 

with 
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With a circular looking-glafs. It was cuftomary 
with the Roman ladies to confecrate looking- 
glafles to the ftatues of their Divinities on their 
feaft-days *. The filver bodkins, ftill in ufe a- 
mongft the country women about Naples, are of 
the fame length. On another of thefe needles, or 
bodkins, terminating, likewife, in a Corinthian ca- 
pital, there is a Cupid and a Pfyche mutually em- 
bracing each other. Another has at its extremity 
two bufts. On the fmalleft of the bodkins in the 
cabinet, there is a Venus leaning upon a Cippus, 
with a Priapus upon it. The goddefs is repre- 
fented railing her right leg, in order, as it were, to 
take hold of the foot of it with her left hand. 

In the fame apartment are to be fcen fome gold^ 
and fome brazen, bracelets, all in the form of afer- 
pent, and of the fmalleft kind, being iuch as ufed 
to be worn on the wrifts. I do not remember to 
have met with any of the ornaments of this kind, 
which ufed to be worn near the upper part of the )f 
arm. The gold ear-rings refemble the head of 
an acorn, adorned with little projecting buckles, 
their openings turned towards the ear. The 
women in the neighbourhood of Naples ftill wear 
them of the fame form. 

The Faterce^ which I reckon, as I have already 
obfcrved, in the clafs of houfehold utenfils, are of 
an artificial white metal, which, at firft fight, one 
would be apt to take for filver, and has this qua- 
lity in common with filver, that it breeds a kind 
of verdigreafe. Who knows, but it may be 
one of the famous metals of Corinth, or Syra- 
cufe ? Some connoifleurs, I am aware, take the 

• Uff, El€&. L. 2, C, 18./. 503. ed. Plant, in 4/a. 
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Inetalj which looks like gold, in fome of the. me- 
dals of the largcft fize^ for that of Corinth. But 
this opinion is as uncertain, as the hiftory of the 
produdion of the metal itfelf, during the pillage 
of that place, is ridiculous. 

What deferves our attention mofl, in the uten* 
Ills of the ancients, particularly their veflels, is the 
elegant form of them ; a circumftance^ in which 
all our modern artifls muft yield to the ancient* 
All thofe beautiful forms are founded on the prin* 
ciples of good tafte, and may be compared with 
thofe of a handfome young man, whofe attitudes 
abound with natural graces. It may be faid, that 
this gracefulnefs extends even to the handles and 
ears of their veffels. Would our artifts but en-' 
deavour to imitate them, their works would foon 
put on another face. They would put on fuch a 
face, as, by removing tis from art, would bring 
us back to nature, by virhich. art might afterwards 
be improved. The chief beauty of thefc veffels 
confifts in the foftnefs and fmoothnefs of their con- 
tours, little differing from thofe, which, in the 
bodies of well-made youths, have a certain ele- 
gance not to be met with, in equal perfedlion, in 
thofe of grown up perfons. Our eyes do not love 
to be bounded by compleat femicircles^ or flopt by 
faillant points, or angles. The fecret fenfation 
our eyes experience, when we look at pure and 
fimple forms, is like that produced by the touch- 
ing of a tender and delicate fkin. Our ideas be- 
come eafy and diftinft, like thofe communicated 
by the fight of an objeft fimple in its unity. Now^ 
as what is eafy mufl pleafe merely by its clearnefs^ 
fo^ .what is outre, muft difpleafe, for the contrary 

reafon« 
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reafon. It is thus we are (hocked at any hyper- 
bolical panegyrick of another perfons merit, 
which we defpair of being ever able to equal. 
It looks, as if nature intehded to pave the way for 
us, -and even defray us 5 for, in general, it colts 
more to deviate from her, than to follow her* 
It looks, I fay, as if our own feelings and reflec- 
tions fhould alone be fufHcient to bring us back to 
the beautiful fimplicity of the ancients. They 
fcrupuloufly adhered to what was once acknow- 
ledged to be beautifuL They knew that the 
beautifiil is always one ; and, therefore, never at- 
tempted to alter it, even in their drefs. We, on 
the contrary, cannot, or will not, keep fteddy to 
any thing in this, as well as in many other re- 
fpefts, but blindly give ourfelves up to an ill un- 
derftood imitation ; and, like children, are con- 
tinually pulling down what we had, but the mo- 
ment before, raifed with the greateft anxiety. 



FOURTH PART. 
Second Section. 

T^H E fecond fedion of the fourth part of 
• this letter, in which I propofe to treat of 
the manufcripts of Herculaneum, deferves all the 
reader's attention, inafmuch as I am the firil to 
treat of them. I fhall begin, by telling how 
they were difcovered 5 and then proceed to de- 
fcribe the matter, form, and adual flate, of them. 
In the third place, I ftiall endeavour to give an 
adequate idea of the kind of writing they exhibit ; 

and. 
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and, laftly, explain the method taken to unroll 
them. 

When iirft difcovered, they feemed to be no- 
thing lefs than what they have firice proved to 
be ; (o that the workmen, at thd firft fight of 
them, could not help crying out, like the two 
bald-heads who had found a combj 

• 

. . . Sed fato inmdo 
Carbomniy ut ajunt, pro thefauro acceptmui. 

Phaedr. L. 5. Fab. 6. 

In fadt, they could fee nothing in thefe manu- 
fcriptSj but fo rhany bits of burnt wood, or char- 
coal. Accordingly, feveral of them were broker! 
to pieces, and thrown amongft the rubbifti ; juft 
^s the diamonds, firft found in Brafil, were treated 
like common pebbles, becaufe the value of them 
was not known. The order, in which thefe feem- 
ingly ufelefs bits of charcoal were afterwards ob-' 
ferved to lie, being piled one upon another, was 
the only circumftance to attract the notice of th6 
workmen, and convince them, that they were 
fomething more than mere charcoaL Soon af- 
ter, the charafters on them were difcovered. 

They 'wejre found in the Villa of Hercalade- 
Um, already defcribed ; and in a room fo fmall, 
that two men, with extended arms, might toiich 
the fides of it. Againft the walls ftood prefixes, 
as in our modern paper offices, between five 
and fix foot high ; and in the middle, another by 
itfelf, with walking room round it, fo as to admit 
the manufcripts being put into it at both fides. 
The wood of thefe preflTes was burnt to a coal, {q 
that I need not fay they fell to pieces at the firft 

touch. 
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touch. Some of thefe ipanufcripts in rolls were 
bound together by a coarfer pajper, of the kind 
called emporetica by the ancients. Irf all proba- 
bility, the rolls thus bundled together made one 
book. Thefe manufcripts, on. their appearing to 
be what they really are, were colleded with 
with great care, to the amount of a thoufand, moft 
of which are preferved in a glafs prefs, and under \ 
lock and key, in the cabinet of Portici ; for, it is \ 
faid, there are many more ftill remaining in the 
vaults of the caftle, mixed pell-mell with the 
fragments of ftatues, and other monuments of an« 
tiquity. 

Thefe manufcripts are written on the Papyrus^ / 
or Egyptian reed, which was likewife called Del^X 
tos {Ai?\.rci} from the country, where it grew in 
greateft plenty. It appears that this word has 
been adopted in the Holy Scriptures to fignify 
writings^ for in Jeremiah (mfni) J^gAroi figni- 
fies a book^ to the beft of my memory. At pre- 
fent, this plant is called Berd *, ' by the natives of 
the country. It was peculiar to Egypt. But, ac- 
cording to Strabo, an attempt was made to raife it 
in Italy, where, however, none of it now temains. 
Targioni, a Florentine phyfician, ftill living, is 
greatly miftaken in thinking, that the ru(h ufed 
to make mats and cover flaflcs with, might have 
fupplied the materials of the paper ufed by the 
ancients. 

Of the many travellers into Egypt, Alpinus is 
the only one who has given us an exa£t defcrip- 
tion of this plant. Pococke, and others^ have 
entirely omitted it. It grows on the banks of the 

; Di fUaa. Egypt, c. j6. 
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Nile, and in marihy lands. The ftalk rifes two 
ells (Cubits ^) above the water, according to Pli- 
ny, who takes his account from Theophraftusj 
but, according to Alpinus, it rifes to the hc^ht of 
fix, and even feven ells. This ftalk is triangiifTar, 
and terminates in a crown 6f fmall filanifents, re- 
sembling hair, which the ancients ufed to com* 
pare to a Thyrfus. This reed, commonly called 
the Egyptian reed, was of the greateft ufe to the 
inhabitants of the country where it greiY, the 
pith contained in the ftalk ferving theih fbr food, 
and the woody part, to build veffels with ; Ifrh'idi 
veiTels are to be feen on the engraven ftones, and 
other monuments of Eg)rtian antiquity. For this 
purpofe they made it up, like rufhes, into bundles • 
and, by tying thefe bundles together, gave their 
veftels the neceftary fhape and folidity. But the 
moft ufeful part of this platit was its delicate rind 
or bark, which they ufed to write upon. Un- 
happily, the accoiints left us of this 'matter, by 
ancient authors, ^re too obfcure to give any juff 
idea of it. Hence it is, that fomc of the tno-* 
derns, Voffius-f* for inftance, have conjedurcd, 
that the paper ufed to write on was taken from 
the leaves of the plant. Others, like Veflihgij^ 
have hazarded an opinion ftill more grotindlefs j 
they pretend, that the paper ufed to be madli' 
with the roots of the plaht, though it is 'ndtorioos 

• Pliny fays, in ctj^efs terms, that the ftalk of the Papyrus grew 
to tBe height often cubits,, rpdconihg the two cubits of it which re« 
maiped under water $ and this is, to a trifle, the height afligned it by 
JVofper Alpinus. -» 

•j- In EtymoL *v,'Fdpyrus. 

X De Plant. Eg^^t. Ob/, ad Pro/f. Alpin. Patav. 163 8. 4; 

that 
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that the roots of all vegetables, without excepti- 
on, arc compofcd of little ligneous fibres, which 
will not bear being rolled up into thin leaves. 
Accordingly, the laft of thefe authors was of opi- 
nion, that the root ufed to be boiled, and redu- 
ced to a liquid pap, capable of being taken up in 
iheets, in the fame manner that paper is made of 
old rags by the moderns. Salmafius * and Guil- 
landini, who have like wife written on this 
fubjedl, have come a little nearer the truth, in 
faying, that the leaves of the Papyrus were drawn 
from the ftalk, which may be eafily feparated in- 
-to thin layers ; and that thofe next the pith gave 
the fineft paper ; and thofe next the outfide, the 
coarfeft. This opinion Is confirmed by the in- 
fpedion of the manufcripts of Herculaneum. 
They are compofed of leaves four fingers in 
breadth, which, to the bcft of my judgment; 
ihews the circumference of the ilalk. I am, 
therefore, inclined to think, that the text of 
Pliny has been altered in thatpailage, in which he 
fays, that the price of this paper was in proportion 
to its breadth. The beft, fays he, is thirteen in- 
ches broad ; that called Hieratica^ eleven 3 the 
Fannidfiaj ten ; that of Saisy lefs ; and the com- 
moner of all, but fix. I am for fubflituting the 
MTord lengthy to that of breadthy as I cannot con- 
ceive, how the ftalk of the plant could vary c- 
nough in thlcknefs, for the circumference of it to 
be thirteen inches in fome, and but fix inches in 
others. The breadth of the paper muft have been 
equal to the circumference of the ftalk \ and, as 

■ 

• Plin. Exercit. p. 1002. t J. Pari/. 

G 2 to 
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to the length, it muft have been in proportion 
to that of the ftalk, which was never limited. 

But, as I am not for fubftituting conjedlures to 
clear notions, neither am I for difcufling every 
thing adi^anced by Pliny on this fubjedt*. I 
fubfcribe to what he fays of fome writings, of 
two, and even three, leaves, pafted one upon ano- 
ther, fince Guillandini aiTures us he has feen fuch 
manufcripts on the Egyptian Papyrus. Thofe of 
Herculaneum are but a fingle leaf thick. I muft 
leave to thofe, who defire to know more of the 
matter than the bare infpedion of thefe manu- 
fcripts can tell us, the tafk of rendering the re- 
lations of the ancients more intelligible. Yet, 
what I am going to fay on the fubjciSt may be of 
feme ufe to them. 

Amongft the manufcripts on Egyptian paper, 
which I have had an opportunity to examine, ex- 
clufive of thofe of Herculaneum, I may cite vari- 
ous diplomas preferved in the Vatican Library, 
and a leaf of the works of a father of the church, 
in Greek charad:ers, in the Theatine Library of 
the Holy Apoftles of Naples. Don Mabillon 
makes mention of the difcourfes of St. Auguftine, 
on vellum leaves intermixed, in feveral places, 
with leaves of Egyptian paper. Thefe difcourfes 
were in the library of the Prefident Petau ; and, 
perhaps, make part of the manufcripts of queen 
Chriftina, preferved in the Vatican. But, as I 

* The Cointe de Caylus has given us an ample difcuilion of thii 
matter, in a differtation publiflied by him in 1 758, which may be feen 
in the 29th volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of In- 
fcri^'tions and Belles- Lettres. He there proves, that Pliny has very 
welldefcribed the paper-manufaaory of the andcnts, and tkat hia text 
Requires no alteration. 

am 
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am not at Rome, I cannot fpeak of them with ^ny 
precifion. 

As to the form and prefent condition of the 
manufcripts found at Herculaneum, it is to be ob- 
ferved, that moft of them are a palm in height, 
fome two, and others three 5 and, when rolled 
up, reach as far as four inches in diameter, or 
thicknefs. Some, indeed, are half a palm. Moft f 
of them arc parched up, and as full of wrinkles I 
as a ram's horn, owing to the great heat, which [ 
has reduced them, in a manner, to a coal 5 for they : 
are either black, or of a very dark grey. On be- 1 
ing taken from amongft the ruins, they loft fome- 1 
what of their cylindrick form, as well as exterior - 
fmoothnefs, fo that, to judge of them merely by. 
their outfide, one would take them for fo many, 
pieces of petrified wood 5 notwithftanding which, i 
one may eafily diftinguifh, at each end of the 
rolls, the paper compofing them. As to booka 
of a fquare form, they have not found any. 

This Egyptian paper is very thin, and more de- 
licate than a poppy- leaf. It is no longer of the i 
fame form it was originally, the fire having dried | 
it up, and thereby made it take a new one. In \ 
unrolling it the Icaft breath of air is fufficient to \ 
do mifchief. That this paper was always ex- 
tremely delicate, appears plainly on exaqiining 
feveral manufcripts, which, though lef? wrinkled 
and dried up, were, notwithftanding, rolled up as 
tight as they now appear to be ; for, as they could 
not be reduced by the heat into a lefs volume^ 
than that they originally occupied ; and, as they" 
have not leflfened in any fenfe, they remain free 
from wrinkles and compreffion. 

G 7 Thefe 
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Thefe rolls are compofed of feveral thin ftrips, 
of a hand's breadth, pafted, a finger's breadth, one 
over the other, and in fo durable a manner, that 
nothing has been able to part them. The anci- 
ents had a kind of workmen, called Glutinatores*, 
who followed no other bufinefs, and are not to be 
confounded with their common tradefmen ; the 
Athenians having ereded a ftatue to one Philta- 
tius, for teaching them the art of pafting manu- 
fcripts ; or, as I think it more probable, for in- 
venting a particular kind of pafte for that purpofe. 

The bandages of paper, thus compofed of feve- 
ral ftrips pafted together, were often rolled about 
themfelves ; and fometimes, according to the 
fcholiaft of Horace, about wooden or bone tubes 
of different diameters. This it was, no doubt, 
which the ancients called the navel \umbilicum) 
of their books ; for not only thefe tubes, in the 
center of their books, occupied the fame place, 
which the navel does in the belly ; but what ap- 
peared outwardly of it, did not look unlike that 
part of the human body. This obfervation may 
ferve to give the meaning of a pafTage in Martial, 
in which he fpeaks of a book that was not thicker 
than the umbilicus. 

^id prodeft mihi tarn macer libellus^ 
Nullo craffior ut fit umbilico^ 
Si totus tibi triduo legatur ? 

L. 2. ep. 6, V. 10. 

I don't think this pafTage has been heretofore 
rightly underflood. The comparifon would not 
hold, did the poet mean the navel of the human 

* Cic. ad Att, L. 4. ep. 4. 

body 
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body. Neither muft what he fays be underftopd 
of the ornament placed on the covers of books. 
No doubt, he had in viewr the little roller 
in the center of them. His wprds, therefore, 
me^n, that the boql^ wa$ neither thickef* nor better 
|han the little tube or flick, abQut whichr it 
was rolled. It was for this r^afon the. ancient^ 
uf$d to fay, ad umMHcum addtfcere^^ \q deqote a 
book's being r^ady to be rolled up ; and ad um^ 
^ilicum pervenire ^, to eyprftfe the reading of the 
book till the roller appeared. 

Confcquently, wc are to tftfee it fpr granted, 
that the interior roller, from about which the 
book was to be unrqllejd, required another, exte- 
rior, one to take up the book ; and that thefe tubes 
were fattened ; one> to ope end of the bandage 
comppfing the bopk ; and the other, to the other. 
Thus, by the time the book was gone thfopgh, 
the tubes changed places ; that, which at firft was 
at the outfide end, being now at the iniide ; and 
that, which at firil was at the iniide end, being now 
at the outfide ; till, by unrolling and rolling in a 
contrary diredion, things were brought back to 
their primitive (late. 

The manufcripts found at Herculaneum have 
but one fube. It is highly probable, that the ex- 
terior leaves of them, to which the exterior 
tube was faftened, have periflied. This is, at leaft, 
the cafe with all the rolls which have been as yet 
examined. Neither are thefe exterior tubes to be 
feen on the rolls reprefented on fome of the paint- 
ings of Herculaneum J, though the interior ones are 

• Hor. he. cit, -f* Martial, L. 4. ep. 9. v. 2. 
X They are very vifible in the roll or book held by the Mu^e Clio, 
in a pidiure reprefenting this mufe and her attributes, which was fouud 

amongft 
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very vifiblc. It is, however, true, that the ancients 
mention, in the plural *, the tubes of this kind ap* 
propriated to the ufe of manufcripts ; which feems 
iufficient to give fome weight to my conjedlurc. 
I muft further remark, that, in fome of our ma- 
nufcripts, there appears fomething within the 
tube, like a little flick^ upon which the tube pro« . 
bably turned, as the manufcript unrolled. When 
the tube did not exceed the manufcript in length, 
the ftick, which did, ferved to turn the tubo« 
This ftick, in all appearance, terminated in a 
painted turned knob, from whence a poet took 
occafion to fay, PiSiis luxurioris umbilicis. It 
was to this ftick, in all appearance, when there 
happened to be one, that they tied a ticket or la* 
be), like that viiible in one of the paintings of 
Herculaneum, which, when hung to a manu- 
fcript, probably contained the title of it. This 
word umbilicus^ ufed to fignify the tube of which 
I have been fpeaking, might, in procefs of time, 
have been extended to the ornament fixed to the 
middle of the cover of fquare books, as M. Mar- 
torelli prefumes from a pafTage in Lucian's treatife 
contra indodlos-f. This ornament was either a 
plate of copper or brafe, fuch as may be ktn on 
our very old books j or a fimple ftamp, fuch ai| 
is ufed to this day on parchment covers^ 

amongil the ruins of Herculaneum, and is to be fecn in the fecond 
plate of the paintings of Herculaneum. It is furpriiing how it caiap 
to efcape the author'^s notice. 

* Mart. Z, ep, a. v, 9. L. 4. //. 91. v. 2. L. 8. ep, 61. *v. 4. Stat. 
l>, 4. Syl<v, 9. 

Som? 
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Some of thefe manufcripts have been treated 
in the fame manner, that we are told an ancient 
treated the obfcure poem of Licophron, to fee '^ 
he could underftand the infide of it better thiO? 
the outfide ; and, as it is pretended, St. Jerom 
dealt by the Satires of Periius ; that is, fome of 
the largeft rolls have been cut in two, the better 
to difcover the interior conftrudtion of them, and 
exhibit it to ftrangers. In fome of them the writ- 
ing is as beautiful, and the characters as large, as 
in the fine Pindar ?it Oxford. 

The more like charcoal thefe. volumes look, and 
the more evenly black they are, the better prefer- 
vation they are found to be in, and the eafier to 
unroll. The reafbn of this is evident from the 
nature of charcoal. Charred wood, in confe- 
quence of its being thereby freed from all humidi- 
ty, and all heterogenous fubftances, inftead of being 
any longer fubjedl to alteration, acquires fuch a 
permanent conliAence, that with it one may form 
limits, which no time (hall be able to obliterate. 
Jt is the fame thing with thefe manufcripts. The 
more fuddenly and equally they were penetrated 
by the heat of the burning matter of Vefuvius, 
which divefted them of all their humidity, the 
more the paper of them has been exalted to an 
uniform equality 5 and, of courfe, the more it is 
become like the fimple and folid feeds of invaria- 
ble and incorruptible things. Accordingly, thofe 
manufcripts, on which the burning matter has not 
adled, are not of an even colour ; and, as they were 
not freed from their humidity as fuddenly as the 
firft, they have fciecn expofed to the variations of 
the air, and injureH by the exterior humidity endea- 
vouring 
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vouring to unite with that natural humidity,' 
which flill remained in them. By this means the 
circumambient earth and aihes have fo penetrated 
^d effaced them, that they are much harder to 
unroll^ than thofe of the firflkind. 

From the form of thefc manufcripts M. Mar-^ 
torelli has taken occaiion to advance fuch ftrange 
opinions, or, rather, fuch paradoxes, as cannot but 
convince the public of the blindnefs of prejudice 
and felf-Iove. This learned man maintains, a- 
gain ft the cleared evidence, that the manufcripts 
of Herculaneum, which he has had an opportu- 
nity of feeing and examining, as often as he pleaf- 
cd, are not learned diifertations or books, but fim« 
pie documents, deeds of gift, contfadts, judg- 
ments^ and the like ; and that, confequently^ the 
place in which they were found is to be confi-' 
dered as the regiftry of Herculaneum. He 
fets out by afTuring us, that the Greeks did not roll 
their manufcripts ; he will allow them nothing 
but fquare books * ; for it would, fays he, be ab- 
furd to think, that, fagacious as the ancients were» 
they fhould chufe for their books fo inconvenient 
a form, as he afFedts to think that of rolls, where- 
as a Iquare book is much eafier to ufe -f*. His 
chief reafon for being of this way of thinking is, 
that the Greeks, in. their beft times, had no word 
anfwerable to that of volumen^ which fignifies a 
rolled writing ; and did not employ ii^fjicc till a 
long time after, to fupply the place of it > fo that, 
if the Greeks had rolled their writings, we (hould 
find in their tongue the names of the particular 

♦ ^eg^nec. Calam.p, 233. -f Ibid.p, 234, 

pieces 
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pieces mentioned by Latin authori, which is not ttie 
cafe. He rejedls the word atcr^oLhiaxos fignifjii;- 
ing a little tube, aix)ut which writings uied to 
be rolled, and attributes it to the barbarous age^ 
He concludes by faying, that, fince the Greeks^ 
in their moft flouriihing times, and when their 
language was richefl, had no word to fignify vo^ 
lupien, it was impoffible they fhould have had 
rolled writings*. He then confiders this fuppo- 
fition of his as inconteflably proved, and leaves no 
ftone unturned to m&ke the ancient authors fpeak 
conformably to his ideas. He boldly correds, as 
vitiated, the paflages which clafli with his o- 
pinion. He fubflitutes the word ^>^^;/ {(ivei?uyfitvoy) i^ 
to the word rolled (aVgw^^xgyap) in the fourth let- >^ 
ter of Efchines, in which that author fpeaks of a 
ftatue holding a writing, which the Athenians 
had erected to Pindar. He afibdts to make no- 
thing of Diogenes Laertius, who fpecifies [the 
writings of Epicurus, by the exprefs word cylinder 
(xi/A/VJ^g »$) -f. Mk Martorelli confiders this word 
as an interpolation of feme Roman, becaufe he 
cannot find it employed in the fame fenfe by any 
other writer. And, as he finds it but once in 
Diogenes himfelf, he endeavours to confirm this his 
charge of interpolation by fome decifions of Me- 
nage, who fays, in his remarks upon that author J, 
that the text is full of additions, and vulgar ^xpref«- 
fions, as Saumaife had already obferved §. But, 
allowing, fays he, that the word cylinder is not an 
addition, ic proves nothing againfi: me, or againft 



* IhU.p. 234. t ^hiJ.p. 235. 

% In Annotat. f. £53. § De ling Hellcnifi, p. I07. 
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t|ie ancient times of Greece, iince Diogenes lived 
under Conftantine, when rolled books might be 
/very well in ufe amongfl the Greeks. He refers 
to feveral fquarc books reprelented in the paint- 
ings of Herculaneum -, and, when he meets with 
any rolled books in thefe paintings, he gives them 
the meaning his fancy fuggcfts *. He fays that 
Spon lies ^^ when he tells us in the account of his 
travels, that he had feen at Corinth a roll contain- 
ing the liturgy of St. Chrifoftooi, *-*-• 
To eftabliflh, however, the exiftcnce of this 
cuftom^ and at the fame time refute M. Martorelli's 
ftrange notion concerning it, I have given, at the 
head pf this letter, a fine ancient monument, in 
baffo-relievo, which I got copied from an excel- 
lent drawing, by fome difciple of Raphael's, pre- 
fented in the cabinet of his excellency Cardinal 
Alexander Albani ; for the original is no longer to 
be met with at Roipe. It reprefents the educati- 
ing and inftruding of young children. The el- 
dcft fon of the mother of the family, who is 
feated on the left, holds a fquare book, to which 
the mafter, like wife, has one of his hands. This 
circumftance is in favour of M. Martorelli. The 
youngeft of the children, ftill in the hands of an 
old gouvernante, feems to be for climbing up to 
a terreftrial or celeftial globe, which two mufes 
are (hewing with their hands. One of thefc 
mufes is Urania 5 and the other, probably, Clio, 
the mufe of hiftory, with a roll in her hand. This 
makes againft M. Martorelli. The third is Melpot 
mene, the mufe of tragedy. This piece puts me 

* Reg, Thee. CaL p. 264. ♦ iktd.p, 334. 
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in mind of the three mufes, whom a philofop 
had placed in his parlour*. The engraved fto 
with which I have adorned the frontifpiece of t 
letter, is likewife t* my purpofe. Love is th 
reprefented confulting a rolled paper, which caniiot 
be either a contraft or a fentence. A mufe,) in 
qualitjf of preceptor, has in her hands a fquare 
book ^f*. Above both, in the field of the ftcjie, 
there is a fphere. The meaning of the beetle, 
which is placed in a kind of exergue, may be 
guefled by thofe engraved ftones of the ancients, 
upon one fide of which we fee a beetle in relievo, 
and which, fi-om thence, have obtained amongft 
the moderns the name of beetle-Jiones. Perhaps, 
it may allude to the arms of the owner J. There 
is, in the cabinet of the Roman college, a little 
bronze, half a palm in height, reprefenting a phi- 
lofopher with a beard, feated on a magiftral feat. 
In his hand there is a rolled writing, half 
unrolled ; and, at his feet, a box containing 
other writings made up in the fame manner. 
This figure cannot be that of a Roman magiftrate. 
Beards were out of faihion amongfi: the Romans 

* A teftimony like this does not appear to me of any importance. 
It proves nothing. The author mail, therefore, be fuppofed to have 
had fome private motive for giving it, with which he has not thought 
proper to acquaint us. 

-{• Allowing the drawing to be exadl, the mufe on this engraved ftone 
does not hold a fquare book, but is rather writing on a fillet^ or ban- 
dage, which is to be rolled on the cylinder, when the work fhe is 
upon is finifhed. 

% I believe it will be no eafy matter to prove, that the ancients made 
ufe of arms. I think it more natural to fay, that the beetle, the ^i- 
der, or whatever other infedls might have been reprefented on this 
Itone, 18 a particular fymbol^ or rather a riddle, whic^ every one may 
interpret as he pleafes. 

when 
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yfjhtn this monument was made. For this reafon 
it Imuft be, as I faid before, a philofopher ; whence 
itlfoUowSy that the writings which accompany it 
cafUiot be judicial fentences, or other pieces of 
thiat kind. The feat, too, is not exactly of the 
fkint form with thofe ufed by the Roman ma* 
gi/lrate$. 

M. Martorelli goes ftill further. He is not 
afraid to oontradid: all thofe who tra^filate 
the words teretes liiros^ in the law of Ulpian 52. 
D. de kg. 3. rolled writings, and the word codi^ 
ceSy fquare books *. T/he writers he refutes are 
Salmafius -f, Schulting |, Trotz §, Heinnecciu6i|{^ 
and Mazocchi ^. As to Schulting and Heinec- 
cius, he omit^ their names in his additions *f*. 
What enormous volumes, fays he, muft the works 
of Cicero, Livy, Seneca, and Pliny,, have formerr 
ly made, had they been written but on one fide 
of the paper, and that paper made up in rolls :^. 
He endeavours to prove, that the word codex was 
never ufed but to fignify a public ad: § ; and. that, 
if there are fome ftatues of emperors, and figures 
of them upon medals, with rolls in their fhand$j 
thefe rolls cannot be fuppofed to be any thing but 
diplomas ; and, by no means, works of literature 
or hiftory *. It muft, therefore, continues he, 
have been an unpardonable blunder in the ftatua- 
ries and other artifts of antiquity, to put rolls 
into the hands of their poets and philofophers »|*. 

* Reg, 7hec. Cal.p, 254. f De Mod. ufur, /. 401. 

\ In. Pavl.p, 337. J In, Hugon. p. 604. 

II In Antiq Rom. pro^em.n. 1 6. ^ In Diptych, ^irin^p, 5. 
•t 7ke€, Cat addit.p. XIV. % p. XIV. 5 p. 2S7- I P- 259. 

• p. 261. 
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Even ApoUonius of Pricne, the Greek artift, who 
executed, in baffo-relievo, the apotheofis of Ho- 
mer preferved in the palace of Colonna, blundered 
'greatly in putting a roll into the hands of the 
prince of poets. 

M. Martorelli, the better to prove the folidity 
of his opinion, and fhow, that he did not advance 
it without due refledtion, repeats, in his additi- 
ons, that he has feen, and very carefully examin- 
ed, the fignature of the firft that was unrolled of 
the writings found in Herculaneum : $/AoJ^)}jot» 
5rgfi Mova-ix.risj '* Of Philodemus upon mufick/* 
Neverthelefs, he infifts (will the reader believe 
it !) that this writing is a public a6l concerning a 
law-fuit. Perhaps, he has taken it into his head, 
that it contains the pieces belonging to a law-fuit 
concerning the mufick of their temples, or that 
made ufe of at their marriages, between the cor- 
poration and the town muficians. And how does 
he endeavour to eftablifh his opinion ? Why, 
forfooth, by faying, that in this roll he could 
not difcover any title, buf only the fubfcrip- 
tion at the end of it ; and that, as every one 
knows, it is ufual to fign law-papers at the end ; 
whereas the title and the infcription of learned 
differtations ftand at the head of them. Howe- 
ver, as M Martorelli is intimately acquainted with 
the perfon who has unrolled thefe manufcripts, 
he fhould have known, that the beginning or 
exterior coil of all the writings hitherto unrolled 
is wanting, as I have already obferved. 
. He feizes this opportunity to advance, that the 
iancient Greeks did not write upon tablets ; and, 
thereupon> examines two verfes of Homer, in 

which 
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which the poet fays, that Bellerophon had been 
fent by his father to the king of Lycia, with one 
of thefe engraved tablets, by way of letter, the 
contents of which were a ientence of death a- 
gainft the bearer. 

Sed mifit ipfum in Lyciam^ deditque is litterai 
perniciofas^ fcriptis in ^abelld complicatd anima 
exitialtbus multis. IL ^. v. i68. 

He would fain perfuade us, that the fecond 
verfe is an interpolation, efpecially as the mean* 
ing of the poet will not fufFer by ftriking it out \ 
for K\yy^ and Srvfjio(p^opa. 'zotomA, fays he, lignify 
the fame thing, and are a tautology ; and Wral 
mlvxTo$ conveys a wrong idea of a tablet of wood, 
which it is impoffible to fold. He builds on the 
authority of Burmann, who, infers from fome 
manufcripts of Virgil, that fome of the verfes 
we now meet in him are not really his. He 
pafles the fame judgment on feveral other paflages 
of Homer. That, in which k is faid of Paris, 
that he deferved to be ftoned *, is one of them, 
becaufe Dion Chryfc/iom, Orat. XI. 'srgg/ t» Vhlou 
fjLYi aA»ra/, in quoting this difcourfe of Hedtor a- 
gainft Paris, fuppreffes the two verfes in queftion. 
He is for ftriking, without mercy, out of the book 
W of the Odyffey, twelve entire verfes, from 3 1 o 
to 320, beciufe they don't appear to him worthy 
of Homer. In the next book, jjd^ he fuf- 
pefts the verfes following the 68th, which con- 

tains 
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t:ains a defcription of the fliip ArgDS, becaufe He- 
ifiod makes no mention of that vdSkl : and he e- 
. ven hence eoncludes, that this fable is more mo- 
dern than [thefe two poets. There are, likewife, 
two verfes in the laft book of the Iliad, namely, 
•the 29th and the .30th, defcribing the judgment of 
Parisj which he cannot fubfcribc to. 

He then, in his notes *, returns to the pafla^e 
of Homer, which he had firft criticifed; and 
proves, by feveral other verfes, that he never ufcs 
the words yfdipeivy i^iypoLfeiy^ to fignify to write, 
;but only to incruft, engrave, wound. Hence 
he concludes, that Bellerophon's tablet was not 
written^ but only contained marks cut into it^ 
which were a fecret for the bearer, but well un- 
derftood by the two kings^ as friends. It was 
not, therefore, cuftomary with the anciefit Greeks 
to write upon tablets, as he ventures to fuppprt, 
but only with the Perfians j and he corrects ^f*, 
with pretty good fuccefs it muft be owned, a 
paflage of iElianJ, in which that author fpeaks 
of the employment of the kings of Perfiai dur-, 
ing their travels. This pailage, in the manner in 
which it has been hitherto read and under ftood,, 
does thefe princes very little honoun iElian fays,, 
that the only employment of thefe princes, when 
travelling, was to engrave, with a little knife^ up- 
on tablets of wood, by way of amufing them- 
felves 5 and that, in general, they read nothing 
that was ferious, and thought of nothing bccom-^ 
ing their exalted ftation. I muft own, that, as wcr 
are but too apt to hurry over the authors of antiqui- 
ty, and but fuperficially examine even fuch things 

* P. 55. t P. 63. X ^ar,.HiJi, L. 14. c. 12. 
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as jfhock us, efpecially when not intent upon any 
particular object, this parage, in which I did not 
fufped any fault in the text, had given me the 
more pain, as we cannot help entertaining a very 
different idea of feveral kings of Perfiaj whofe hi*- 
ftory has been tranfmitted to us. M. MartorelHi 
by a very fmall alteration in the laft words of this 
paflage, and the addition of a fingle word, gives it 
a quit€ different, and far more fuitable, meaning* 
He reads, y eiytwociov rt Kal Xoyov a^iov €ov?iivnTou 
ypx-^Ti ) that is to fey, that the kings of Perfia todc 
no books with them, but amufed themfelves in 
their carriages with preparing their own tablets, 
that they might have fomething ferious^ the firuit 
of their own refledtipns, to read (to others I fup* 
jpofe) which was as often as they had an opportu- 
nity of attending to any thing ufeful or curious. 

He, however, allows, in his additions, that wa^- 
cd tablets, for the purpofe of writing upon, were 
in ufe amongft the Rcnnans and Greeks, dur^ 
ing the laft imperial ages ; becaufe he has found 
a paflage relating to th6m intheadtsof the fecbnd 
council of Nice * 5 and which, it muft be owned, 
cannot, otherwife, be decifive. He had already 
obferved, even in the body of his work, that this 
way of writing was peculiar to the Romans, and 
that they made ufe of it in the earlieft periods 9 
witnefs what he fays, that the treaty of alliance 
^between the Romans and the inhabitants of Alba- 
i;i, in the time of the Horatii and the Curiatii, was 
"Written on waxed tablets. 

Moft of M. Martorelli's miftakes, efpecially 
thofe in regard to the prince of the poets, are ow- 

• Ja. 4. Cone. Nic. 1 1, fom, 8. /. 854. iit, C. idit. Femt. 
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Ing to an itch to fay fomething new and extraor- 
dinary. It is thus, that other writers venture into 
toads equally devious for want of matter, which 
is fcarce in fome countries and in certain kinds of 
erudition ; and finding it difficult to refift the 
rabies jiribendi (a difeafe thofe beyond the Alps, 
and the Germans in particular, are fubject to, even 
more than the Italians) they often, through mere 
defpair, give themfclves up to idle fpeculations and 
dreams, in hopes^ like Eroftratus, to immortalize 
themfelves at the expence of the monuments of 
antiquity. Such was the learned Ruhnken, who 
has fignalized himfelf by the corrections of Call!- 
machus, and other ancient poets. But, perhaps, 
this digreffion may be thought too long, even for' 
a letter ; atid, therefore^ I return to my fubjedt. 

One of the mod ufeful taiks undertaken, with 
regard to the manufcripts of Herculaneum, is that 
of examining the nature of them, and the kind, of 
Writing ufed in them. I (hall, therefore^ confider 
the form, and examhie the matter, of them, in a 
few words. 

I muft firfl: take notice, that, though M. Mar^ 
torelli had, by being on the fpot, a better oppor- 
tunity than any body elfe to know every thing re- 
lating to thesi, he is, notwithftanding, cgregioufly 
miftakeh, when he fays, that, exclufive of the Greek 
and Roman, manufcripts, others have been found 
in unknown, perhaps, as he fays in his table of cori« 
tents, Sabine charadera. The fad is falfe. Thofe 
that have been unrolled, and others, which, tho' not 
Unrolled, I have likewife exanained, are all Greek. 
The learned Mazocchi himfelf thought he could 
difcovcr Ofcick writing in one of thcfc rolls, up* 

Ha Oil 
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on which they had tried a ridiculous experiment, 
of which I fhall fpcak in the laft part. People 
are but too apt to believe what they wifli to be 
true, M. Martorelli had no fooner contrived his 
fyftem of etymologies for words derived from the 
Pelagian language, than he was for perfuading the 
world, that every thing he could not explain was 
\/in the Ofcick j that is to fay, the language fpoken 
/\by the moft ancient people of the Campania. 

I muft not omit acquainting the reader, that all 
the manufcripts of Herculaneum are written on 
\ .' one fide only. Not one of them is oTriahoy^tpoi^ 
written on both fides. Perhaps the ancients ne- 
ver did it on fingle paper, like this. The writing 
is on the inner fide of the coils ; and, for this rea- 
fon, it is hard to know of what kind the writing is, 
without unrolling the manufcript a little. » The 
manufcripts written on both fides muft, therefore, 
have been written on double paper, or paper com- 
poied of two leaves, pafted one over the other. 

All thefe works are written in columns, four 
fingers broad at leaft^ that is, as broad, as an hexa- 
meter Greek verfeislong. In fomeofthe manu- 
fcripts, every column contains forty lines 5 and, in 
others, forty- four. There is a blank, of about a fin- 
ger's breadth, between the columns ; and it appears^ 
that thefe columns were inclofed by red lines, as 
the columns and pages of the firft printed books 
ufed to be. Thefe lines, or frames, are now whit- 
i(h, owing, no doubt, to the efFedt of the fire on 
the minium or cinnabar. There is no difcovering 
here, as on parchment, the leaft trace of any lines 
ufed to make the writing run ftrait. As this fingle 
paper was very delicate, and fccms to have been 

tranfparcnt, 
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tranfparent, they, no doubt, made ufe of another 
paper ruled, and placed qnder it, for that puf pofe. 

No more than four rolls have been as yet en- 
tirely unfolded ; and thefe, too, all happen to be 
the works of the fame author, Philodemus, a native 
of Gadara in Syria, and an epicurean. Cicero, in 
whofe time he lived, and Horace, like wife, 
make mention of this philofopher. We know, 
that the firft of thefe manufcripts is a diflertation, 
in which the author endeavours to prove, that • 
mufick has a dangerous influence on the morals 
of mankind, and the exiftence of dates. The fe- 
,cond n^anufcript is the fecond book of a. treatife 
of rhetorickj and I have heard from fome, who 
had an opportunity of examining it, as faft as it 
was unrolled, that the principal objedt of Philo- 
demus, in it, is to fhew, what influence elo- / 
quence has in the adminiftration of a ftate. j 
1 have been, likewife, told, that mention is made \ 
in it of the politicks of Epicurus and Hermachus. ] 
The third manufcript contains the firft book of the | 
rhetorick in queftipn j and the fourth, a treatife i 
upon virtues and vices. 

The firft manufcript contains forty columns,' 
and is thirteen palms long. The fecond ma- 
nufcript contains fixty-fix columns. The third 
may be about twelve palms in length ; and the 
fourth, thirty. I fhall not anfwer for the exaft* 
nefs of thefe din^enfions, it being no eafy matter 
to get a fight of thefe unrolled manufcripts. 
The firft of them, is the only, which has as yet 
been expofed to public view. It is to be feen in 
one of the prcffcs of the cabinet, divided into five 

H 3 parts, 
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parts, each containing eight columns, and pafted 
on feparate papers, and framed. 

I have aheady obferved, that the outfidc coil of 
every roll has been loft. Perhaps it is the fapic 
with fome of the following coils, fo that the 
title of the work muft be wanting. Jt is, there-? 
fore, a fortunate circumftance, that the title ^u^ 
been repeated at the end of every manufpript j o- 
therwiie we Ihould be entirely at a lofs for the au- 
thor's name, and the title given by himfelf to hk 
work. But both one and the other are repeatecl 
at the end of every manufcript ; and that whicl^ 
treats of virtues and vices, prefents tvvice thcfp 
two titles, in fmall and great charaders. At the 
end of the firft manufcnpt, we pieet V^ith the folr 
lowing words ; 

rKPIPHTOPlKIiC 
At the end of the fecond book of rhctorick : 

}, <&JXoAHvJu.oy- 

tiepi vjJLoy ciKHC 

B 

The B fignifies the fecond book. At th§ en4 
of the fourth manufcript there is : 

^iXOAHJULOy 

^ About five years ago, juft as they were begin- 
ning to work upon the third manufcript, I found 
in it a writing of Metrodorus, on chara^lcrs^ witl^ 
the following title : 

^aieTPOAci^poTeNTo)inpOTc«nepinjLii^^ 

AH the words, without exception, arc written 
in uncial letters ; and are not feparated by full ftopa 

or 
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or commas. There is nothing to indicate the di- 
vifion of thofe words, which happen to be di- 
vided between two lines. There is no fign of 
interrogation, or any thing elfe, to affift the pro- 
nunciation, or indicate fuch places as require an 
elevation of the voice. The ufe of flops became 
frequent, in proportion as the knowledge of the 
Greek declined. But there are, however, on fome 
words, other unknown figns, of which I fhall 
fpeak hereafter. As to the fize of the letters, I 
may compare thofe of the manufcripts I have men- "^, 
tioned, to the letters of the fcarce editions of fome / 
Greek authors, by Lafcaris. Such as have an op- I 
portunity to examine the famous ancient manu- J 
fcript of the Septuagint, in the Vatican library, 
may thence form a ftill clearer idea of the form 
and fize of thefe letters, which are fomewhat 
longer in the manufcript on virtues and vices. I 
muft, however, obferve, that the Italian charaftcr 
was in ufe before the deftruftion of Merculaneum, 
as appears by a verfe of Euripides, of which I 
ihall prefendy fpeak. 

The form of thefe letters is very different from 
that, we are apt to attribute to the writings of 
thefe ancient times ; for the charadters with pro- 
jediing legs, as in A, have been attributed to the 
better ages by thofe, who think they have taken 
mofl pains to examine the writing of the ancient 
Creeks. Baudelot * fays boldly, and without ex- 
x:eption, that the Greek letters of that form mufl 
be referred to the latter ages ; that is, according 
to the idea annexed to that exprefiBon, the times 
of the laft Roman emperors. All the tables hi- 

• Utilite dc8 Voyages, T. 2. p. 127. 
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therto publifhed, in which the Greek charaftcw 
arc exhibited according to their refpedtive ages, 
are erroneous. This may be proved, efpecially 
by medals. For example, the omega, written oi, 
when in company with uncial letters, is attributed 
by Father Montfaucon to the reign of Domitian, 
whereas it is to be found two ages earlier oii the 
medals of the kings of Syria ; and, in the fame I- 
\.talicki form, in the infcription on the brim of the 
/\ great brazen vafe preferved in the capitol, which 
Mithridates Eupator, the lafl famous prince of his 
line amongft the kings of Pontus, madeapre- 
fent of to the Gymnafium he had founded : It is, 
therefore, plain, that this branch of chronology is 
liable to error, and apt to make us conceive very 
wrong notions of things. For example > fuppofe 
a perfon defirous to determine the antiquity of that 
famous fragment of a ftatuc of Hercules placed 
in the Belvedere Gardens, and called the Torfe of 
Michael Angelo j and that, for this purpofe, 
he fhould chufe to have recourfe to the in- 
fcription upon it, in which the name of the artift 
y ilands in the followiiig charafters Ar^ AAodNI^X ; 
mud he, becaufe fonic antiquarians infifl:, that the 
omega thus formed did not come into ufe till ve- 
ry late, place the carver of this admirable ftatuc 
in an age, in which there was no carver to be 
found equal to fo fine a piece ? And, what would 
then become of the ideas, we are to entertain of 
the progrefs a,nd ftate of the fine arts amongft the 
ancients *? 

• There it i|o denying, tl;iat the reign of Alexander was^ likewise, 
the reign of fculpture in Greece ; and that the arts declined, in 
proportion as the Roman empire loft its fplcndor. It is, however, 
true, that they blaz*d forth, with new luftre. under Hadrian 3 and that 

. ; nothing can compare, for the fincfs of its touches, with the ftatue o^ 

/ the beautiful Antinous^ which was then executed. 
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The charafters remarkable for their peculiar 
, form are thofc which follow 5 bi> Yj G, G , X , CO, 
P, yf. All the ligmas are round. Thcfe letters 
occur oftener in the Greek infcriptions of the fe- 
cond imperial age, and the following ages, than in 
thofe of the preceding ages j and fometimes one of 
^the legs is produced the contrary way, as may be 
feen on an earthcrn lamp, cited by Paflcri *. ^ 
A lOK A HT. 

In the Greek manufcripts of Herciilaneum, as 
well as in all others in capital letters, we meet 
with no abbreviation j and with very few, or none 
at all, in the mod ancient parchment manufcripts 
ID Italick letters. Frequent abbreviations arc a 
mark of the latter ages ; and are, efpecially in \ 
fome Greek manufcripts, of a very perplexing \ 
form. There are, however, fome abbreviations, 
which greatly contribute to the beauty of the Ita- 
lick Greek writing ; and give it an extraordinary 
degree of roundnefs, freedom, and connexion. 

There have been found, on fome of the letters, 
thpfe full flops and commaSj^ which we caU ac- 
cents. There are, like wife, in the fecond book 
of the treatife on rhetorick, fome interlineary 
words in a fmaller charadler. In the two fol- 
lowing lineSj^^ copied froni this manufcript, page 
10, there are th^ fpllowing inftances of both thefe 
particularities : 

HoeixgioXXHCoyKDYNAHno--- 
— fcTHTePTcspiJKHiKSiAyN^Juiei 

As to the three points over the word KAI, I 
<:^nnot fimi in them any thing to ground the leaft 

• Faffiri Ltuern. 7, i . Tab, 24. 
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conjefturc on. The word OyKOyN, it is plain* 
has its accent. The moft ancient of the accented 
Greek infcriptions is, perhaps, of a later dlate. 
It is well known, however, that accents were ufed 
in earlier times, (ince even the Samnites employ<- 
ed them to diftinguifh certain fyllables. Amongft 
the Greeks, the invention of them was attributed 
to one Ariftophanes, of Byzantium, who lived a- 
bput two hundred years before the birth of our 
Saviour. The verfe of Euripides is as follows -f* : 
il'$ ir (TofQy QovhjeufJLCL rdi wo?^oi$ X^^^^ vik£. 

This verfe was found on the wall of a corner 
houfe, in one of the ftreets of Herculaneum, which 
houfe led to the theatre ; and was accented, as I 
give it J. The Romans, in their beft times, 
made ufe of a kind of accent ; and it is by fuch ac- 
V cents that the infcriptions, from Auguftus to Ne- 
; ro, are to be diftinguifhed §. I cannot, for this 
reafon, help coniidering the following date- 
lefs inicription, found lately at Rome, as of that 
period. 

CELER. PRIMI. AVG. LIB. LIBERT VS. 

ET- GEMINIAE. SyNTyCHE. CON 

IVGI. ET. FLAVIO. CELEREONI. ET. HK 

LEKE, CELERINAE, FILIIS. POSTERIS, 

QVE. SVIS. FECIT, 

Mr. Bafnage, therefore,, muft have feen very 
few ancient ipfcriptionsi to fay that they are all 

• Fahret, Infcrif.f. a88, «.^i6. f ^^^^' ErcoL T. 2. f, 34. 
:|: There have been perfons hard enough of belief to call dusdifca- 
very into queflion, J FahrtU Infer, p. i6j8, 170. 235^, 
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without accents^ The interlincary word betwcea 
%hc two Mnes I have quoted is very reqiarkablcj^ 
^ being in a chara<3:er different frpm the ref^^ 
I (hall not undertake to explain it. It is, evi- 
dently, however, an alteration or correftion at fe*. 
cond hand ; and thus it was that the letter H came 
to be put over the vvord PXOPIKHI, to fupply an 
qmiffio|i of the copier. Some are for inferring 
£:om tliteie corr^d:ions, that this feqond book of 
rhetoric is an original in the hand-writing of Phi- 
loder^us himfelf ; and I fee nothing very forced 
in this opinion, May it not, likewife, be proba- 
IdIc, that the country rfeat, in which thefe writings 
were found, belonged to the philofopher whoife 
work they are. |t is pretty odd, at le^, that 
the four manufcripts, which happened to be firft 
unrolled, fhould turn out, by ^lere chaiKre, the 
works of one and the fame author. i\re we, then, 
to expe<3: the works of no other ? 

Haying^ I think, f»id enough concerning the 
fwm of the writing in thefe manufcripts, J (hall 
pow fpeak of the matter ; that is to fay, the ink 
and pens, with which they were written. The ink 
pf the ancients was not as fluid as ours. They 
ufed no vitriol in it, This we may infer from the 
colour of the letters, which are blacker than the 
fubftance upon which they ar? written. This ex- 
traordinary blacknefs greatly facilitates the reading 
pf them i for, had thpy been written wkh vitrio* 
]ick ink^ they would hav^ loA: their colour, efpe*- 
^:ially by the heat, to which they were expofed ; 
and would have turned to a yellow, like the ink 
|n all the old parchment manufcripts.^ Be^des, 

* 8a£Diige Pre£ 4c VHiSL del JuU^ p $9^ 
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an ink of this kind would have corroded the deli* 
cate leaves of the papyrus, as it has done the fkins 
of other manufcripts ; for in the mod ancient ma* 
nufcripts of Virgil and Terence, in the Vatican li- 
brary, the letters are funk into the parchment, and 
fome have eaten quite through it, in confequehce of 
the corroii ve acid of the vitriolic in k;, with which 
they were written. 

Another proof that the ink, with which the ma- 
nufcripts of Herculaneum were written, was not 
fluid, is the relievo vifible in the letters, when you 
hold a leaf to the light, in an horizontal diredtion. 
They then all appear above the paper. This ink, 

X therefore, is more like the Chinefe ink, than ours ; 
and is no better than a thick paint. This ferves 
to explain a paffage of Demofthenes *, in which 
that orator reproaches Efchines^ with his having 
been fo poor in his younger days, that, to gain a 
^ livelihood, he ufed to fweep the fchools, wipe the 
: benches with a fponge, and grind the ink ; (to 
]fjii\oLv T^/jSwj) which (hews, that the ink of the 
Greeks required the fame preparation with the 
: colours ufed by painters, and that it was not fluid. 
I This appears, likewife, by the fubftance found in 
; an ink-ftand, difcovcred at Herculaneum ; for it 
/ looks like a thick oil, with which one might 
^ ftill make a (hift to write. 

A learned Neapolitan has advanced, that the 
ancients might have ufed, as ink, the black juice 
of the cuttle-fifli, called in Latin Sepia i and which 
the modern Italians, for that reafon, call Cala^ 
tnaro. The Greeks called this liquor cAo$, which, 
Recording to the commentary of Hefychius, was 

• Qrat. leiii riip. foL 42. «.//«, 4. edit. Aid. 1554. 
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no other than the /icf Aar rm a-TiTrioLSi the black of the 
Septa. I need not obferve, that the cuttle-fifli 
makes ufe of this liquor as a prcfervative againft 
other large fifli when purfued by them ; for 
he pours it from its refervoir ; and by that means 
tinges the water about him to fuch a degree, as to 
become invifible to his enemies. It is thus that 
the fox, when clofely purfued, fpoils the fcent of 
the dogs, by the rankncfs of his urine. After all, 
it does not appear, by any paffage in their writ- 
ings, that the ancients made ufe of this juice of 
the cuttle- fi(h. 

The writing inftrument of the ancients was a 
kind of pen, made of wood, or reed, cut like our 
modem pens, all to its nib being longer, and 
without any flit. There is one of thcfe pens in 
the cabinet. It appears to have been formerly of 
box s for it is now, in a manner, petrified. There 
is another reprefented in a pidlure -f- ^ it ftands 
againft an ink-ftand ; and the knots, which ap- 
pear on it, (hew it to be of reed. The figure of 
a woman, in baked earth, with a pen in her 
hand, publiflied by Ficoroni, as likewif^ an en- 
graved ftone in the cabinet of Stofch, prove, that 
the ancients held the pen as we do. The nib of 
their pens muft have been pretty (harp, for the 
ftrokes of their letters are very fine; indeed, ra- 
ther too fine and weak ; for, as their pens had 
no flit, it was impoflible they fliould give their 
letters as great a body ^ the moderns. 

What I am going to fay of their Palimpfefles, or 
waxed tablets, may ferve as a fupplement to what 
I have faid concerning their p^per manu- 

t Pin.Ercol. T. 2. /. 55. 
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fcripts. The ancients ufcd them to write theif 
firfl thoughts upon^ as the wax admitted their be- 
ing eafily rubbed out. This they did with an 
edged inftrumcnti rounded off at one end; There 
is one of thefe inftrumenti in the cabinet ; and 
another reprefented in one of the paintings be- 
longing to it. There are^ amongfl: the antiquities 
oi the cabinet of Drcfden, feveral of thefe waxed 
tablets. They arc pretty large 5 bound together 
with leather thongs j and Aill contain fofoie an«^ 
cieiit charafters. Where they were founds or 
hov/ they came to have a place in this cabinet^ I 
know not. But, even before I fet o«t for Italy^ 
1 too k them to be, what they really are, a grofs 
impefition ; and I may, I think, pafs tht fame 
fentet^ce on thofe, which, if I remember right, arc 
preferved in the library of the college of Thornj 
in PoKfli Pruffia. If I miftake not, I once read 
fomethjng about them in Heuman*i CMfpe&us 
ReipubL Litter. This is not the cafe with thofe I 
faw at Hcrculaneum. Thefe are real tablets of the 
kind I have undertaken to dcfcribe. They have 
on the edges a thick rim of nlver j biit the wood 
of them. is burnt to a coal. Laft winter they 
were ftill in the magazine of the cabinet. It id 
only fince M. Martorelli printed his work, that 
thefe moBumcnts have been found ; other- 
wife they might have prevented his infifting^ 
as he does in the notes to it, that waxed tablets 
were not in ufe till the latter days of the Greeks 
and RomaiT6. But, confidering his eagernefs 
to appear a downright fkeptick, and even outdo 
the ancient pLhjlofophers of that fe6t, the clear- 
eft evidence fcums to be loft upon him. 

Nothing 
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Nothing now remains, but that I fhould de- 
fcribc the method of unrolling thefe manufcripts* 
Many methods were unfuccefsfully tried, before 
they hit upon that now ufed. One of thefe, fug- 
gefted by M. Mazzocchi as much more expediti- 
ous, was as follows. A large manufcript roll was 
put under a glafs bell, in hopes that the heat of 
the fun would difSpate the moifture it might ftill 
contain, and that it would then unroll of itfelf* 
But the heat of the fun, at the fame time that it 
exhaled the moifture, loofened the ink, fo that the 
writing was, in part^ difordered ; and, in part, 
rendered totally indecypherable. It is the cha^ 
rafters reduced to this ftate that have been taken L 
for Ofcick writing. 

At length, an inhabitant of Rome propofed a 
method to the court, which was, on trial, found 
much furer. The inventor Vas, thereupon, fent 
for to Portici, and employed at a falary of thirty 
Neapolitan ducats a month, befides board and 
lodging. This ingenious and indefatigable man 
is father Anthony Piaggi, a Genoefe, of the order 
of Pious Schools, heretofore Latin copyift, and di- 
reftor of the miniature paintings, in the Vatican 
Library, at the ufual falary of copyifts, that is fix- 
teen Roman crowns a month* The reafon for 
conferring upon him at Rome the infped:ion of 
the miniature paintings, was his great talent for 
fuch drawing, as that branch of painting particu- 
larly requires. I never faW any one copy fo well 
all manner of writings. There is, in the library 
of the Vatican, a leaf full of his writing, contain- 
ing different characters, in every language 5 and, 
likewifc, the firft page of a little Turkifh prayer- 
book, 
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book, which it is no eafy matter to diftingaifh 
from the original, though the writing of the latter 
IS uncommonly beautiful, and the letters of it in- 
conceivably fmall. There is, likewife, a leaf of 
his writing, of the fame kind with that above- 
mentioned, in the queen's apartment in the caftle 
of Portici. Father Piaggi has a clerk to affift him 
in this his delicate, but painful, work. This clerk 
they allow lix ducats a month. £)ach of them 
works on a different manufcript* 

The frame of wood ufed for this purpofe looks, 
at firfl: fight, and at a certain diflance, like the 
frame, oh which the book-binders place a book 
with its ftraps, in order to ftitch it. This frame 
IS fuDported by a fcrew foot, by means of which 
the book may be turned about as the operator 
thinks proper. On the firame is placed a pretty 
long, moveable, board, froni-each end of whicn 
there rife two wooden upright fcrews, by means 
of which another board above it may be placed 
at any height. In the middle of the lower board 
are placed, according to the length of the manu- 
fcripts, that is, at near a palm diftance from each 
other, two little vertical fteel fcrews. about a palm 
each, in height, and cartying^ each, a moveable 
fleel plate, in the form of a crefcent, in the hol- 
low of which, firft bedded with cotton for great- 
er precaution, the manufcript roll is placed. As 
to the wooden uprights, they may be turned un-^ 
dcr the lower board, and thereby raifed or lower- 
ed at pleafure, as I have already obferved« Add^ 
that the manufcript roll is borne by two ribbands^ 
of about a little finger's breadth, hanging from 
the upper board, in which there is a row of holea 

extending 
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Extending in length, by means of which thefe 
ribbands are fattened, above, to two pegs, like 
'thofe of a fiddle, and may be thus eafily wound 
or unwound) (o as to afford the operator an op« 
portunity of gently turning the manufcript fuf- 
pended to themj which ever way he thinks pro- 
per s and that, without putting his hands to it. 
There are other fmaller pegs, on rods fixed iil 
the openings of this upper board, for the pur- 
jpofe of moving fome filk threads, the ufe of 
which I fhall now defcribe. 

When they have flung the manufcript to be 
Unrolled) in the manner above defcribed, they 
look for the end of it ) antj, when they have 
found the end, lay on a corner of it, with a very 
foft hair pencil, about a pea's bignefs of a certain 
very curious kind of pafle, which has the fingu- 
lar property of, firfl, foftening ; then, joofcn- 
ing i and, ^erwards, faflening^ Nesrt, they im- 
mediately, apply to the part fo prepared (which 
the manufcripts will admit, being, as I have al- 
ready t>bferved, written but on one fide, and that 
the infide) a bit of thin blgdder, no bigger th^ 
the part covered by the pafle. By repeating this 
o|)eration, the exterior leaf is, at leligth, loofened, 
firom end to end,from that next under it. It is {heep« 
or hog's bladder, they employ for. this puiipofe/uch 
as the gold-beaters ufe ^. Thin and delicate as 
thefe bladders are in themfelves, they fplit thein 
for thi purpofe. In this manner they continue t6 
apply, alternately^ the pafle and the bladder, to 
about a little finger's breadth, till they have done 

^ It is not Madder the eold-bcaten put between the litkrt$ of go]4 
thqrhaouner, biitapeUicleToaadinbigatt. 

I 4t 
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it from one end of the roll to the other j when 
they fix on different parts of what they have thus 
lined, and with the fame kind of pafte, the filk 
threads already taken notice of, which, unreeling 
from their pegs, extend gently one after another ; 
*rhus, by means of the pieces of bladder paft- 
cd on the outfide of the leaf, and the threads of 
filk paftcd on the outfide of the pieces of blad- 
der, they detach the part of the leaf fo treated^ 
and keep it fufpetided in a vertical pofition, till, 
having loofened too much of it to be trufted to 
the filk threads alone, they roll both, little by 
litde, as the work advances, on a cylinder placed 
on layers of cotton, above that part of ^e ma- 
chine which I have already deferibed ; fo tEat^ 
by the time the manufcript has been entirely un- 
rolled, this cylinder is covered with it; The filk 
threads, however, arc ftill neceflary, as they Hin^ 
der th^ part lined with the bladder, fi-om flicking- 
to that part of the roll which lies immediately:' 
over iti When the whole manufcript has Been 
unrolled ih this manher, they take it, with great 
care, from off the cylinder 5 fpread it out; and copy/ 
it Four or five hours are fcarcc enough to dc*- 
tach a finger^s breadth; nor lefs than a mon^ 
for a palm's breadth. Such is, nbatly, the m^ 
thod taken with thefe manufcripts, as far as^ L can 
pretetid to dcfcribc it, without cuts to rep^cnt 
the ajjpai^atus contrived for that purppfci and tK*-. 
manner* of ufing fuch apparatus. 

To give a fl:iU clearer notion of this operation, I'* 
rtiall endeavour to point out the difficulties witfr 

Which it is attended. They cdnfill^ leffr in thte 

• • • ■ 
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primitive nature of the paper, than the adlual ftatc 
of ir. Some of them, when placed between the 
eye and the light, loolc, here and there, like a tat- 
tered rag i owing to the torrents of water which 
bverfptead the town, after it had been over- 
whelmed with aflies ; for, this water, coming to 
penetrate thfem, macerated and rotted, in procefs 
of time,fuch parts as it continued in. This mis- 
fortune cannot, hoWeVer, be difcovered, till the^ 
leaves have been unrolled ; otherwife they might 
chufe fuch manufcripts to work on, as have fuf- 
fered kaft. Bcfide?, it is much harder, if not 
altogether impofllble, to unroll fuch decayed- 
mianufcripts to any purpofe. The leaves of. the 
Papyrus, in all, are fo thin, that, when there hap- 
pens to be a hole in any of the coils, the next* 
coil makes but one body with it, and, in a man- 
net, fills up the hole ; in confequence of which, 
wheh they lay the parte on the part where the 
hole is, (a thing hard to avoid, as thefe holes are 
feldom vifible,) they carry off, from the coil un- 
der it^ that part which filled up the hole ; and 
thus make blanks, where there fhould not ber 
any. 

It^Hfe operation is eqhally critical in thofe places^ 
\*1ieftf tne leaves of the Papyrus were laid ono 
ovtef another, for the- fake of parting them toge- 
ther 5 for, the^ ftuff laid on to loofen fuch. feam» 
may happen to penetrate through it to the next 
coil, fo as to make both adhere wherever 
theyi touch. It appears by this Iketcb, how 
hard it is tb proceed, with any expedition, 
irt this work; whldi, befides, has not, as 
yet, p!^odnccd any thing very flattering j for, 

I 2 what 
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what great plcafufc or profit can be exped:^ 
ed from the manufcripts that have beeh fonnd^ 
even fuppofing them entire, and no way de- 
faced, if they are all like thbfe which have becii 
already untolled ? Have we not already feveral 
treatifes of rhetorick by the ancients ^ add is not 
that of Ariftotlc, alone, more than fufficient for 
bur purpofe ? Neither do we want moral treati- 
fes on virtues arid vices. The works of the fame 
Ariflotle, on that fubjecft^ leaves us no robin to 
Ibng for dthersi 

But it were tb be virifhed. We bould recovct 
the works that are miffing of the ancient hiftori^ 
ans ; for inftance, thofe of Diodbrus, of Theo^ 
pompus, of Ephoriis, and others ; like wife Ari A 
tbtle's furvey bf thfe dramatick poetb j the 
thiffirig pieces of Sophocles, Euripides, Mcnanderi 
and Alexis j the rules of lymmetry compofed by 
Paifaphylius, for the ufe of pjjnters. What are 
we the better for an idle and mutilated invedive 
againft ttiufick ? It were, therefore, to be wifliedi 
that, ibftead bf gbing bn with the works they 
Rapperi to light upon, they would, as foon as they 
tould, examine the fubjedl; and, if they found it 
uhinfercfting, take in hand fonie other, till they 
l!net With foinething really curious and ufefuh 
Such they might, then, entirely unroll i and let 
the others alone^ till they had nothing better to 
bind, ^^ \ . ^ 

Thefe writibgs have been, iPor a long time pdi^ 
i Very juft objed'of the hopes and fears of th<^ 
learned. Father Piaggi, to fatisfy them, made 4 
jpropofil tb engrave and publifli, one after anor 
ther, the Writings he unrolled, thiat thbfe welj 

Verfcd 
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f arfed in the languages of antiquity might ifnme-^ 
^lately fet ^bout explaining then?. He evca 
ptched, with his own hands, a golumn of the firft 
pianufcript he had unroUpd ; and prefented it, hj 
way of fpcpim^n, to his fuperiors j but they diq 
pot think proper to accept his propofal. Thp 
members of the BLoyal Academy, thinking them^ 
felves equal to the tafk, have, rather than let ^ 
granger run away with the honour of it, referye4 
it to themfelyes. Yet, as far as I can learn, thef9 
gentlemen no longer thipk of publifhing any 
^hing. Father Piaggi, however, continues, though 
imacqw^inted with the Qreefe, to copy what he 
has unrolled ; gnd it is from this l^is ^rft copy. 
|hat a fairer one is afterwards made. 

I fhall conclude with a (hort accoqpt of the 
manner, in which the cabinet of Herculaneum %t 
JPortici is laid out. For want of room, fuch is the 
pumbei" and variety of the mppunients abready dif« 
covered apd rejnoyed j they have been pblige4 
to place the paintings in private apartm^nt^, which 
have no communication with what is properly 
(palled the cabinet. This cabinet takes up the fir^ 
ilory of a wing added to the palace, fo as to form a 
new quadrangle. The rooms of this ftory are, 
pU, arched. At firft, th^y exhibited thcfp mopu4 
inents but In ^our of thefe roqms, and ufed twQ 
others by way of magazine. But, at prefent, 
all the rooms of the firft ftory of this new 
^uilding, to th^ ainount «f iicventeen, h^ve i\q 
ptherufe. 

The great gate of the cabinet faces (he p^ft, and 
is provided with a guard-hpufe, vfh^ve^ p^i'ty pf 
fy\^fin do conftant duty. On the left* as yoi; 

I I ' enter. 
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tnter, there is an apartment occupieci by the king*«^ 
porter, who opens a large iron grate, and thereby 
gives you a view of feveral works in bronze. The 
firft objed, that (Irikes you on entering the 
inner court, is the brazen horfe, with his head 
turned to the weft, on which fide, and on the 
right and left, are ftatues of marble, intermixed 
with altars, columns, the cornices of private and 
other buildings, the borders of ancient wells^ 
and all kinds of work in baked earth, fuch as 
the Glireria, of which I have already fpoken. 
On the left, as, likewife, above the entrance, 
there are ancient infcriptions funk into the walU 
There are, alfo, in this court, two marble co* 
lumns, that belonged to the fepulchre of Herodes 
Atticus, and Reiglla, with the well known in-^ 
fcription, which has been brought from the Far* 
nefian palace, at Rome, But, as a proper fpot 
has not yet been found to ere<5t them on, they 
are ftill permitted to lye on the ground. 

Above the principal door into the building, of 
which the cabinet makes part, are the two follow** 
ingverfes. 

HERCVLAE EX V VI AS VRBIS TRAXISSE VESEVI EX 
FAVCIBVS VNA VIDEN REGIA VIS POTVIT. 

It has been obferved of thefe verfes, by a wag 
at Naples, that the author, in all probability, com«* 
pofed them on his clofe^ftool 3 and, in compofing 
them, worked and writhed as much, as a womaa 
, in hard labour; with a face, fuch as the Romans, 
' according to Suetonius, maliciouily gave the ttn^ 
l^eror Vefpafian ; that of a man ftr aining hard to 
get rid of a diras;r6eable burthdo. It muft, in^ 

dee4 
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deed, be allowed, that thefe verfcs are enough to 
give one the chollc. There is no getting th(^ 
^x, preceded as it is by an elifion, from between 
ones teeth. The word viden fmells of |he rod. 
The poet, however, may plead, in excufe for 
his manner of ufing the w, two verfes of PJomer, 
which end in an i^. This infpriptiqn was, not- 
withftanding all its faults, approved by one, who 
did not love to be contradiokea, even in things (tic 
did not underftand. But, when they were pror 
duced to the Marquis Tannpcci, fecrctary of ftate, 
with the irrevocable dcpree pafled in favour of 
them, he (hrugged ijp his (boulders, and compo- 
fed, extempore, and with the fame vivacity that bc 
0i6lates a letter, the following diftich ; 

Her cy lea Monument a urbis quo reddit^ifatis 
Efe Tito credas^ redditajunt Car 0(0. 

At no great diftance from this entrance, over 
which M^ Mazocchi*s infcription is placed, there 
is a winding flight of ftairs not very fyitable 
to the building j and, at the foot of it, another 
infcription, by M, IVJazocchi, which is foniewl^af 
fnore tolerable, 

CAIOLTSBIX TTlfyfQjri SICltXAX FIV8 fltl? AVCVSTVf 

9TTDI0 ^NTXqVITATTM INCXNtVS QVID^VID V£TXRIt GAZAI 

«Z SPrOflOMIBYS HXSCYLANXVSIBVS POMPSrANIS tTABIXNtZBV| 

COMTBAHBBf TOT ANNll IMPBND|0 MAXIMO fOTYIT 

|f| HAMC MTIABVM SXDXM tLT.ATrM 8VI8QVE APTX f |NACOTHX(^M 

DISPOtlTVM 

TfT^tTATII AMATpBtBVI X^P^fVlT AM)fO cl3 Ic CCLVIIX 

The fix female ftatues in bronze, of v^Jiich | 
^aye fpokpn^ (l^Qd on this ftair*(;afe. 

14 ^^^ 
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The firft room is fitled^ chiefly, with vefffls u-p 
fed at facrifices. In the oiiddle of it are two 
foqnd marble tables; and, on themi the two fine 
.tripods, and a Jqcolare (hearth) in bronze, in 
which they ufed to burn, charcoal to w^rmatheir 
rooms, or the like, In the fame room are the 
portraits of the Apollo and the Mufes, engraved in 
the fccpnd volume of the paintings of Herculanc-^ 
um. The fecond room contains a great variety 
of vafes ufed for different purpofes 5 and is decor 
rated with the fine pavement found at Jlcrcular 
neum, of which I have already tal(ea notice ^. 
In the third and fourth roon)s are th^ xt^ of the 
fmalier utenfils. It is in the lafl of thefe rooms 
that Father Piaggi, and his clerk, work on th© 
manufcripts. The fifth room contains the bufts 
in bronze, and the manufcripts 5 the former pla-^ 
ccd, round it, by themfelves, in low prefTes. 
This rpom is, likewife, paved with an ancient 
piece of Mofaick work, thirty Romaq palms 
long, and fixtecn broad ; and fitting the floor a$ 
exadlly, a? if it had been made fpr it. In the 
lixth room, are the large gntiqpe candplabres; 
and, in a gallery belonging to it, built on purpofe 
to refemble a kitchen, the ancient kitchen utenfils. 
In the feventh room, are the monuments of mar- 
ble i and, apiongft the refl, three vafes, fqviare on 
the outfide, and ropnd within, the borders of 
which are of very delicate workmanfhip. Thefe 
vafes, ferved to keep the lullral water ufed in their 
temples. In the fame place, is an Etnifcan Dia- 
pa^ In the eighth room, are the three ^nefl fta- 
$Hes, in bronze, of the whole colle(^ion ^ namely^ 

* Seep. 28, 
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the Silenus, the young ileeping Satyr, and the 
Mercury ; with the four fineft paintings found 
at Stabia, which are funk into the wall. The 
ninth room is filled with large baflb-relievos, in 
ftucco ; and fev^al admirable pieces of Mofaick 
work, in exceeding good prefer vation. Amongft 
the bailb^relievos there is one, which reprefents a 
hero in the center of an oval kind of buckler, with 
a hook to hang it by, fixed to the outer rim ; a 
thing, I don't remember to have met with in any 
other. In this room there is, likewife, an anci- 
ent niche, entire as it was found, and covered 
with coarfe mofaick work. The opening of this 
niche ipeafures fix palms and five inches. 

The other rooms of this cabinet have not as 
yet been appropriated to any particular ufe. la 
the tenth, however, are to be feen fome fine 
marble baflo-relievos. One of them reprefents a 
Satyr riding on an afs, with a little bell to his 
neck ; ^nd a rock bearing the terminus of Priapu$„ 
with a horn of abundance. The afs, who is 
braying, feems to challenge, in point of vigour^ 
the God of Gardens. Another of the baffo-re- 
lievos, found at Herculaneum furrounded with 
mouldings refembling a frame, prefents a fe* 
male figure, half naked, feated on a chair without 
a back, and fondling with the right hand a pid- 
geon, which (he holds in the other. Oppofite to 
this figure, there is another female one, cloathed ^ 
her right hand fupportcd by an Hermes, and 
her left fupporting her chin. Behind the firft, 
there is, on a circular bafis, a bearded In^ 
dian Bacchus, holding a cup, in form of a fhell, 
}ike that, into which a female figure, in 
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the pkhice of a marriage^ generally called tht 
^idrobandiqe Marriage, fKxirs a perfumed Ikfaot^ 
The moft remaxkable of tibiefe bawH relievos is one, 
io Mriiich Sopraites^ feated on a cube« and covered 
with a lion's flds, boUls in his ri^t hand the cup 
of faemiock juice i a knotted ftick Ijxng acrc^ 
his arm. This piece is one palm and nine inches 
high ; and a little more^ in breadth* 

At one fide of the fkfl: apartment, there are two 
fmgazines, a cabinet of medals, and a cc^le&ion 
of books at the difpofal of the dire<3:or. The four 
i^rft rooms have a profpedt over the Garden of the 
Caftle, and a very grand one over the fea^ which is 
at no great diftanoe ; fer it takes k) the point of 
Paufilippis, the if] and Caprea, Sorrei^o, aod the 
whole gulph of Naples. The other rooms, whic^ 
are over the great gate^way, look into the {ligh road^ 

They have begun td nu>(ild in plaiuer, or 
rather take mouldings from, the fineft iftatues and 
buds, to fend them to Spain. They propofe, as 
foon as every thing can be finally diftri})uted» to 
decorate the gallery, (which occupics,in one of the 
four fides of the caftle of Portici, that part of it 
forming the principal facade,) with the large £Uif 
tues in bronze, and fome of thofe in marble, 
They have referved for this gallery, like wife, 
fome magnificent colupins of antique yellow mar- 
ble, all of a fingle block j four of them, from thg 
Farneiian palac6 at Rome ; the reft coUe^ed in 
other parts of the fame city. 

The prefent king of Spain has founded an aca^f 
demy to explain and defcribe all thefe diicovericSi 
About five years ^o, it confifted of fifteen mremw 
bers. The canon Mazocchi is one of the: chAdfi 
gnd, pertainly, the nioft learnecj. Thefe academi- 
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clans afiemble, once a week, at the palace of the 
Marquis Bernard Tanucci j the prefent fecretary of 
ftate, .who has a great ihare, and greatly interejb 
himfelf, in the labours of this body, as this learne4 
minifter himfelf told me. Accordingly, when 
they prefented him with the explanations for th^ 
£rft tome, he found them fo dif&ife, and fo o^ 
i^rburthened with erudition, that he took, him'* 
lelfy the trouble to prune it. But, in fpite of al} 
his pains, a great many fuperfluities ftill (remain. 

I hope. Sir, ibme day or another, to add to this 
letter, written in the country, from Cq/iel Gan-, 
dolpbo^ one of the mod magnificent houfes of my 
mafter, and, I may fay, my friend, his eminence 
Cardinal Atbani'; and,confe(juently^without the af« 
fiftance of any books ; for, I flatter myfelf with 
tlie hopes of being able to review, j&om time tp 
time, thefe literary treafures ; and (hall, perhaps^^ 
attempt it^ next autumn. 

If this letter (hould ever appear in another 
tongue^ and be happy enough to reach the hands 
of the gentlemen^ who write the Memoirs of 
Trevoux, I hope it wiU not meet with the fame 
cenfure they were pleafed to beftow on my De- 
icription of the engraved ftooes in the cabinet of 
the Baron de Stofch -f . This cenfure relates to 
the books I have cited %y with which they hap* 

f Mem. djc TrevQux 1760. moisde Sept. pag. 21 19. 

} The aathor either did not ready or ^id.not und^rfland, what thefe 
gentlemen have faid of hb defcription of the engraved Hones, in the 
cabinet of B^uron Stpfch. They* by no means, reproach him with the 
dioice of the books cited by him in that work, nor with having been 
(too ijparing of his citations. All they ^^y, is, that it were to be wifhed 
Ihit w«rlc hai^becB ilkftrated with plates, as they would render it more 
fdffif ajod inmoefting. This the author himfelf mu£L own; and,likewi^, 
fh^t It is not very polite or decent, to make ufe of haughty and ^n* 
iirAipt9ops langoage, even in defence of the b^ cat^f^. 
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pen not to be acquainted ; for which reafon I 
might not have the good fortune to avoid their 
cenfure in this work^ even were I at Rome, with 
all my books about me. It is impoilible for 
fome men^ efpecially in the country where they 
live, to judge properly of any works concerning 
antiquities ; more particularly, works compofed 
on the fpot, where the antiquities themfelves are 
preferved. In works of mere fancy, fuch as my^ 
thoughts^ it is needlefs to cite books ; hut there is 
no avoiding it in thofe, which treat of mpnuments 
publiihcd elfewhere) and well or ill explained by 
others. Thefe gentlemen (hould rather have obn 
ferved, that, fo far from being profufc, either of 
citations or erudition» I have been very fparing 
in the ufe of both. I might eafily have found 
matter enough for a thick folip, had I nqt made 
jt a law, pevcr to ufp two words where one would 
do. It is not my fault, if thefe gentlenten do not 
pofTefs, or are not acquainted with, the books, 
which it is the duty of every antiquary to ftudy ; 
and, by owning it, have betrayed the (hallo wnefs 
of their erudition. They, moreover, reproach 
me with having Germanized the Frpnph ftile, 
though I had obviated that chaige, by a publick 
confeilion, in my pre&ce, of my little pradtice in 
that language. There w^s a neceffity for publi(h7 
ing the work in fome living tongue, and I thought 
the French the bcft, as the moft univerfally un- 
derftood. I did all in my power to render my ftile 
corredl. I fubmitted it to a perfon better verfea 
in that langiiage than I pould pretend tQ t)Cf Ire- 
yifed it again after him j and, therefore, am not 
afhamed of having fucceeded fo ill. I don't blufli 
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ltd own, {that I amnot pcrfcfl: mafter even of my 
mother-tongue ; and that I have but too much ex-* 
J)crienced, in this letter, the want of a great many 
technical terms *j with which, no doiibt, the Ita-* 
lian would have better fupplied me* 

If this letter {hould reach you, 3ir, while 6A 
your travels, accept, with it, of my moft ardent 
wilhes, that Providence may every where diredl 
your fteps, and bring you back, with your zealous 
cof:vtad:or, in good health, and rich in ufeful 
knowledge, to cur dear country ; for, it is beconie 
mine by the ftay I made, and the favours I re- 
ceived, in it. May you find peace reftored to it ! 
May I, one day, find a retreat in it ! Be that as it 
will, 1 prefume to hope, that I fhall ever prefervfe 
ihat friare in your afFeftionsi with which yott 
have condefcerided to honour me. 

/ * This mb:t cvIcJently appear by the tranflation, which, nbtwith- 
ftanding all i},c p3»ps iaken to ftudy and find the true meaning of the 
jwig'-ial. Will, it is to be feared, appeal obfcurc, if not contradidtory, in 
feme pLces. It is, indeed, no eafy matter to defcribey in any hnr 
^page, things never knoWu to the pa[>ple who ufe it 
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